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Is quality so important? 


N your plant one worker fills hundreds of cans a day. 
In the home kitchen one woman empties only a few 
cans a day. 


That housewife is able to give the contents of those cans a 
very close inspection. She is sure to—for she’s trying to 
feed her family wisely. 


Is quality important? You know it is. And so many things 
affect it. For one—what is worse than getting snowed under 
in the rush, with not enough equipment to handle the 
load? Or—not enough cans? 


It is an important part of Canco Service to furnish you all { 
the cans you need when you need them—and good cans too. 


American Can Company \ 


Ameri ican Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN BLACK FIBRE 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
” CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


CLARKSBURG, WVA. 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 
CHERRIES 
APPLES 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. | Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 


clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 2} and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 


We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 

Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 

Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 

Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 

Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 

New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


Ca Ng—Scientifically manufactered. 


Clos in g Mach 1 Megs—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service —Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then | 
Ask us for our proposition. | 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. | 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa ; 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 
It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or in the silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 
stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


aX 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 


— 


ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


Ermold Labelers 


Back of every machine is the largest 
and finest equipped plant in the 
world, devoted to building labeling 
machinery PLUS, nearly a half cen- 
tury of machinery building experi- 
ence. 


Installing an Ermold is an investment 
to you. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company, Toronto & Montreal 
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OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


C ans —Scientifically manufactered. i 


Clos in g Mach Ines—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service —Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 
It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes a circle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or inthe silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 
stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE - 


Ermold Labelers 


Back of every machine is the largest 
and finest equipped plant in the 
world, devoted to building labeling 
machinery PLUS, nearly a half cen- 
tury of machinery building experi- 
ence. 


Installing an Ermold is an investment 
to you. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 


Freyseng Cork Company, Toronto & Montreal 
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UNITED STATES 


| factories 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


Chicago Sales Office _ 
111 West Street 
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OUR SQUARE CAN CHALLENGE 


BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to square. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO 


BAD SPOTS 


You get rid of all these if you 

use the MONITOR Cylindrical 
Tomato Washer. Its action is 
such that the dirt has to be 
loosened—the mould removed 
and the bad spots routed out. 
Immediately, the running water 
carries them away. Yet you 
will find the Tomato in perfect 
condition and not in the least 
jammed or bruised. 


This machine is also perfectly 
adapted to washing Sweet Pota- 
toes, Beets, Apples or anything 
of that nature. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd e e Ogden, Utah 


Tilisonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Andegan Francisco, Calif, 


Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Sprague-Sells Hand Pack Filler 


Hand Pack Quality at Machine Pack Cost! 


HY pay the high price of hand labor when the SPRAGUE-SELLS 
Filler equals hand packing on any product that doesn’t require being 
placed in the can in a precise position. 


If it’s used Four girls will fill 36,000 cans in ten hours. Thoroughly ripe tomatoes 
in a Cannery won't be cut, squeezed or bled. 
Sprague-Sells it. It’s easily cleaned, too! Parts coming in contact with product are finished 


with baked-on, acid-proof enamel. Suitable drains provide for flushing out 
machine in a few seconds. 


Fills tomatoes, kraut, pickles, string beans, beets, fruit, berries, etc., and can 
be furnished adjustable for No. 1 to No. 3 can. Especially built for No. 
10’s, if desired 


If you’re packing for quality and profits, it’s the machine for you! 


General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearbon St., Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices 
: Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. Hayward, Cal. 
/ Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mo. 


Sprague-Sells 
Hand Pack Filler 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - Manager and Editor 


107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


at Telephone Plaza 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - - - . - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - > $4.00 
Foreign, - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


BALTIMORE, 


JUNE 21, 1926 


No. 44 


ROP WEATHER -On Wednesday, June 16th, 

four of the National League baseball teams were 

unable to play ball “because of cold weather.” 
You may not be interested in baseball, but you are in- 
terested in crops, and if the weather is too cold to play 
professional baseball, what must it be for canners’ 
crops? 


HE FARMER RELIEF BILL- We have no inten- 
‘ tion or desire to enter the political discussion as 
pertaining to the farmers and their relief, but the 
question of guaranteeing profits to farmers on their 
crops, for that is what it amounts to, is so very close 
to all canners that it should be ‘seriously considered. 
And it is of equal importance and interest to every 
business, and to every laboring man and all else in the 
country. Viewing the subject in this light: fixing 
prices on farm products, or guaranteeing a profitable 
price on farm products by the Government, how long 
would it be, we would like to ask, before the canners 
would ask that the Government fix profitable prices 
on their products. And if the Government can do that 
why not fix the prices on all manufactures, on all prod- 
ucts, and with that done the laboring man must be 
taken care of also, and we would have fixed prices on 
labor, etc., etc. As important as the farmer and his 
products are, the Government cannot pass class legis- 
lation in his favor and ignore all thers. In other words, 
if the Government does this for the farmers it must do 
it for all other interests, and then what a confusion we 
will have! If we were entirely selfish and unthinking 
we would say that we could ask for nothing better than 
that the Government will guarantee us a profit on our 
business, and every mother’s son of us feels the same 
way. That would be fine, wouldn’t it? But it can’t be 
done, because after all we are the Government, and 
we have to support the Government, not the Govern- 
ment support us. 


The farmer may need and possibly should have 
some sort of protection, although we are inclined to 
agree with the early statements of Secretary Jardine, 
before he became entangled in the political morass at 
Washington, that all the farmer needs is to be let alone 
and he will work out his own salvation. 


It is a specetacle for sane, intelligent men to see 
our Congress devoting time and agitation over a mat- 
ter such as this, and we have quoted Senator Lenroot, 
in this issue, as putting the quietus upon a senseless 
debate. 

What the farmer needs more than anything else is 
a greater supply of good labor at lower prices, and the 
canners are in the same position, and yet the Govern- 
ment, through its foolish and unjust immigration laws, 
is making this relief more and more remote, if not en- 
tirely impossible. In the daily papers of recent date 
there appeared this notice: 

“More than 63,000 emigrants went from the 
United States to other countries in the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year, according to a 
report of Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General of 
Immigration. From July 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, 

a total of 63,556 residents left this country. Of that 
number, 49,300 went to Europe; 9,527 to other 
parts of the American hemisphere, and 4,253 to 
Asia. Italy received more than 17,000 emigrants.” 


They are allowing few or none of the class of labor 
the farmers and canners need to come into the country 
under present restrictions, and on the contrary thou- 
sands are returning to their own countries, making a 
bad condition worse. There are thousands throughout 
the world who would like to come to this country, and 
who would be distinct additions to our laboring class, 
and would eagerly take up this farming work and can- 
nery work if they could get by the present restrictive 
laws, and we refer to the higher classes of immi- 
grants, such as our forefathers were. If the restric- 
tions were confined to only the physically unfit, or 
those who might be termed politically unfit, the restric- 
tions would do all that is necessary, but we all know 
that the restrictions are not limited to such. 


One and one-half million Europeans are desirous 
of coming to the United States to live, according to es- 
timates of American cons"ls abroad. The estimate was 
given by Coert DuBois, Chief of the Division of Pass- 
port Control in the Department of State, during his 
testimony before the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization at an open hearing June 17. 
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One of the reasons for this large number of appli- 
ants, Mr. DuBois said, was the recent coal strike in 
England. Mr. DuBois quoted statistics showing that 
in the present year, with a quota of 34,000 for all for- 
eign countries, 93,000 requests to enter the United 
States have been received already. 

The committee discussed, without action, several 
bills before. it providing for the relaxation of the pres- 
ent immigration act of 1924. 

Here is relief that could readily be given the farm- 
ers, and at the same time justice be done to the worthy 
foreigners who want to make their homes here, and 
to gain the opportunities which America holds out. 
They would make good, faithful workers and become 
good consumers, just as good as those who came and 
built up America into what it is today, and in many 
cases very much better. Their exclusion is a blot on 
the fair name of America and her vaunted claim of 
freedom, and is a crying injustice. If our Congress is 
actually looking for a way to afford relief to the farm- 
ers, and to other kindred industries, where our popu- 
lation has become too fastidious to dirty its hands in 
such labor, here is a way, and an immediate way. But 
politics, and worse, will step in, and this relief will not 
be given. If the bare truth were told we believe it 
would be found that these politicians do not care a rap 
about affording the relief —they are only playing for 
votes, as usual. 

EE WHIZ! -Didn’t we make a nice error last week 

when we tried to call attention to the exagge- 

rated claims for tomato production in Kentucky ? 
In this section of the country it is not customary to 
speak of “bushels” of tomatoes, but of “baskets,” and 
this refers to the five-eighths bushel hamper in which 
practically all tomatoes are handled in the Tri-State 
region. So when we think of tomatoes from the field 
we think of “baskets,” and we were so thinking when 
we reckoned 10 tons to the acre as 600 bushels! We 
meant, of course, 600 baskets, or only about 300 
bushels. 

The error was on the side of conservatism, he- 
cause this correction makes the statement quoted last 
week the more preposterous, but we regret the error, 
nevertheless. 

TRANGE BEDFELLOWS—tThe world is witness 
S to a strange spectacle this week in Rochester, 

N. Y., where both the National Wholesale and the 
National Retail Grocers’ Associations are meeting— 
at the same time and place. Adversity, in the shape 
of the Chain Stores, has brought these two interests, 
which should be most closely connected, into close 
harmony and concerted action, for their own protec- 
tion. If they had done this long ago, as they right- 
fully should have done, they might not now have such 
a formidable enemy. 

J. W. (“Bill”) Simmons Associates Himself With 
Southern Can Company, of Baltimore 


66 ILL” SIMMONS, widely known in the canning 
industry, formerly with the American Can 
Company, in the sales department, and more 

recently with the Atlantic Canning Company, of Reho- 

both, Del., has just joined the sales organization of the 

Southern Can Company, and will solicit business for 

his new connection chiefly in Delaware and on the 

Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Mr. Guy Bollinger will also continue to handle his 
same territory, where he has acquired many friends 
in his relatively short career as a salesman. 

The Southern Can Company has finally completed 
the removal of its entire plant to the Gibbs Industrial 
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Building, 3500 East Biddle street; and its offices are 
now established at the same location. ‘Those who have 
had the opportunity of inspecting this new plant state 
that no better facilities are afforded in any can manu- 
facturing plant in the country. 


GLUCOSE BILL PASSED BY HOUSE. 
HE United States Daily says: 
The Cole corn sugar bill, Senate bill No. 481, 
was passed by the House June 17. The legisia- 
tion would permit the unlabeled use of sucrose, 
maltose, dextrose or levulose in confectionery, 
frozen food, bakery products or meat and meat 
products.: This bill already has passed the Senate. 
The sugars are harmless, according to sup- 
porters of the bill, and their unrestricted use will 
promote agriculture and industry. Opponents of 
the measure say it weakens the Food and Drugs 
Act which it seeks to amend. 


SALMON CANNERS TAKE STEPS TO INCREASE 
EXPORTS 


HE Salmon Export Corporation of Seattle, Wash., 

has filed papers under the Export Trade Act 
(Webb-Pomerene law) with thhe Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for the purpose of exporting salmon. 

The principal office of the corporation will be in 
Seattle, Wash. The officers are: D. E. Skinner, pres- 
ident; L. J. Hull, vice-president; P. J. Andrae, secre- 
tary, and G. L. Wakeman, treasurer. Member com- 
panies are: Alaska Consolidated Canneries, Sunny 
Point Packing Company, Petersburg Packing Com- 
pany, Stuart Corporation, Pioneer Sea Food Co., Emel 
Packing Co., Pyramid Packing Co., Olitak Packing 
Co., Carlisle Packing Co., Hidden Inlet Canning Co., 
Shepard Point Packing Co., Pioneer Packing Co., 
Deep Sea Salmon Co., Copper River Packing Co., 
Kadiak Fisheries Co., George T. Myers & Co., all of 
Seattle, Wash.; Astoria and Puget Sound Packing 
Co., of S. Bellingham, Wash., and North Pacific 
Trading and Packing Co., of San Francisco, Calif. 

The Export Trade Act grants exemption from 
the anti-trust laws to an association entered into and 
solely engaged in export trade, with the provision that 
there be no restraint of trade within the United 
States, or restraint of the export trade of any domes- 
tic competitor, and with the further prohibition of 
any agreement, understanding, conspiracy or act 
which shall enhance or depress prices or substan- 
tially lessen competition within the United States or 
otherwise restrain trade therein. 


THE U. S. WAREHOUSING PLAN IN OPERATION. 


HE Federal Farm Loan Board on June 12 made 

public the weekly statement of financial condi- 

tions of the 12 Federal intermedite credit banks, 
as of June 5, 1926. 

The total rediscounts and loans amounted to $77,- 
355,405.71. 

Loans on cotton aggregated $16,864,907; tobac- 
co, $12,577,741; canned fruit and vegetables, $451,- 
286.15; wheat, $145,815.99; raisins, $3,600,000; wool, 
$524,334, and peanuts, $13,785. The board also said 
that loans on Grimm alfalfa seed amounted to $67,500, 
rice $887,973, and coffee $172,000. 

The rediscounts were classified by the board as 
follows: 

Agricultural Credit Corporation, $28,959,979; 
national banks, $3,348; state banks, $487,695, and 
livestock loan companies, $12,593,946. 
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Our Kettles standjthe test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Kettles 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
‘Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 


Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanke 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


TABLES 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Mad. 
Easteon 
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‘‘—and A-B of Course! 


Libby or Del 
Monte builds a new 
plant, A-B cookers are 
installed as a matter of 
course. They are stand- 
ard equipment with 
these two nationally known packers of 
quality food products. They can’t af- 
ford to take a chance with their cooking. 
Every can of their product must be prop- 
erly and uniformly cooked. Their re- 
putation is at stake. 


Isn’t there a lesson in this for you? 
Can you afford to jeopardize your quality 
through haphazard cooking practice? Can 
you afford todo something that Libby 
and Del Monte dare not do? 


A-B Cookers are built in various sizes 
and capacities. There is one especially 
suited for your needs. Write our near- 
est office to day for full information. 


A-B Cookers guarantee uniform pro- 
ducts and quality. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES 


Alpena Pass, Ark., June 6—Prospect in our community is 
about one-fourth of a normal crop, owing to 15 days’ drouth, 
followed by one week of rain, which has caused only 50 per cent 
of acreage planted. 


Grand Junction, Colo., June 8—About 3315 per cent of last 
year’s acreage planted. About 75 per cent of normal; 60 per 
cent sold out. 


Delmar Del., June 14—About 50 or 60 per cent. Dry weather 
is hindering the setting of plants. 


Carlyle, Ill., June 12—Crop is light in this vicinity. Will 
not be over two-thirds of an acreage and the crop has been de- 
layed two weeks. Plants were late, and since the weather has 
been so very hot and dry, the only way to get a stand is by 
watering heavy and planting late in the afternoon. Not over 
two-thirds of a crop. 


Underwood, Ind., June 9—As compared to 1925, our acreage 
will be more than 100 per cent. Plants good and we are just 
about through setting. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va., June 15—Just starting to set. 
Very poor outlook with small acreage. 


White Plains, Ky., June 12—Acreage has been cut about 
half of last year and, owing to the late spring and dry weather, 
the setting of plants has been poor, and at the present time 
weather conditions are not favorable. Setting about 50 per cent 
of normal. All canning plants throughout this section have cut 
their acreage half, and unless weather conditions change favor- 
ing the planting, it will be short. 


Seneca, Mo., June 7—About 50 per cent of last year’s acre- 
age. Fair outlook. Have had unfavorable weather for plants 
up to June Ist, but are looking better now. We have about 600: 
acres signed for three factories in this section for 1926 and had 
1,200 for 1925. 


Rochester, N. Y., June 15—Setting of plants proceeded at 
about the usual time, or perhaps a little earlier, than in the last 
two years, and the condition of the plants at present is excellent. 

Blanchester, Ohio, June 15—Acreage 60 per cent of last 
year. Present crop condition, 75 per cent. 


Delta, Pa., June 14—Acreage reduced about 25 per cent. 
Very few set. 


Airville, Pa., June 11—Only about 75 per cent going out this 
season and very few of them have been set yet. 


Nashville, Tenn., June 14—We operate the year round, but 
have not made a single contract; but if conditions improve by 
packing time, we will pack what we can get off the local market, 
which cannot exceed 15 per cent or 20 per cent of our normal 
pack. Crops, although late, looking fair. 


Christiansburg, Va., June 12—Crop condition most serious 
faced in years. A good rain will help matters, but will not save 
millions of plants now gone. 


Goodview, Va., June 14—Acreage about 25 per cent larger 
than last. Acreage in immediate vicinity cut about 75 per cent. 
About 25 per cent contracted acreage has been planted. Weather 
very dry, but have had a few light showers in past two days, but 
not enough for season. Too early to predict prospective yield. 
It is our belief that the pack in this vicinity will be about 50 
per cent below that of last year. 


Ridge, W. Va., June 14—Prospects for a crop is the poorest 
ever seen in this section. Do not think there can be more than 
15 per cent of a normal pack. 
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CORN 


Bloomington, Ill, June 14—Sugar: Acreage reduced 15 


per cent as compared with 1925 planting. Crop prospect is good 
at this time. 


Petersburg, Ill., June 15—Fine prospects for big crop. About 
usual acreage out. 


New Orleans, La., June 14—Late and possibly short. 


Gorham, Me., June 14—Golden Bantam: Acreage reduced 
30 per cent from last year. Season late; ten days to two weeks. 


The weather at the present time favorable. Farmers are finish- 
ing planting. 


Watertown, Minn., June 14—Have cut acreage 35 per cent 
under last year. Through this particular section we have been 
very dry and can not hope for over 80 per cent of a pack. How- 
ever, most of Minnesota has had plenty of rain. Think the total 
acreage is about the same as last year. 


_ Rochester, N. Y., June 15—The odds are very much against 
a sizable New York State pack. We have been certain in recent 
years only of a harvest of Golden Bantam and Yellow Ever- 
green. Last year, one-half of the State acreage was of the yel- 
low varieties, amounting to 14,637 acres, whereas this year only 
8,342 acres are reported to be planted. We have had to do con- 
siderable replanting of white corn, and it has been a late and 
difficult growing season. This, taken together with the ever- 
prevalent fall frost hazard in New York, is really quite ominous. 


Lebanon, Ohio, June 15—Sweet: The acreage has been re- 
duced approximately 88 per cent through this valley. Cold 
weather has affected the early plantings, and considerable acre- 
age has been destroyed by the cut worms. Planting is late, al- 
though believe it will all be planted this week. 


Lebanon, Ohio, June 15—Sweet: Acreage about 60 per 
cent of normal. Seed germinated well. Not growing much, be- 
cause of cold weather. Very much behind normal years. Cut- 
worms have done some damage. Indications are not very good 


for a normal crop on the reduced acreage. Very much depends 
on weather from now on. 


Wilmington, Ohio, June 15—Acreage 75 per cent of last 
year. Present crop prospects, 75 per cent. 


Delta, Pa., June 14—Not very far as yet. 
same. 


Acreage about 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., June 15—Good on most farms. 
Weather very dry. Cut-worms bad. 


Eau Claire, Wis., June 12—Put out 15 per cent less acreage 
than normal. Too much cold weather. Necessary to replant a 
considerable acreage. Planting period over two weeks late. 


PEAS 
Cambridge, Md., June 10—Crop only 60 per cent of normal. 


Rochester, N. Y., June 15—The acreage for New York State 
has been estimated at 33,308 acres this year, as compared to 
37,673 acres last year. Plantings on the first half of the earlies 
are on the average delayed perhaps two weeks; on the second 
half of the earlies, none. Plantings of late peas were very 
little, if any, delayed as compared to ordinary experience. Will 
commence packing three to five days later than last year. 
Alaskas have been affected by dry weather in tree-fourths of the 
State, and it is quite probable, with the absolute need of har- 
vesting younger than ever before, that we cannot expect over 
40 cases to the acre generally. Every prospect of a bumper crop 
of Admirals. While the planting was not materially delayed, 
the crop was planted over a shorter period of time than we have 
ever seen, and weather conditions seem to have brought the crop 
along with more uniformity of growth than we have seen in re- 
cent years. New York State has put out a proportionately 
larger acreage of the Sweet varieties than the Alaska variety 
this year, and I think we are going to have one hot pea-packing 
time, good weather continuing. Stocks of peas in canners’ hands, 
in our estimation, are less than last year at the same time. 


Eau Claire, Wis., June 12—Cut acreage 20 per cent less 
than normal crop. Doesn’t look promising. Too much cold 
weather, besides over two weeks late in planting. 


Rockfield, Wis., June 9—Season is about two weeks later 
than normally. Our first seedings are about to blossom. Have 
cut acreage from 1,500 to 1,300 acres. 
judge it about 90 per cent at this time. 


Have a good stand and 
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ARABOL 


Adhesives for Food-Packers 


Throughout the Food-Packing in- 
dustry the name ARABOL stands 
as the symbol of adhesive reliability. 


Today, after 40 years of leadership 
these famous glues and pastes are 
serving more Food-Packers than 
ever before in the history of this 
business. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. 


Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


An Asset to Your Sales-force 


The good work of capable salesmen 
easily can be offset by faulty packing. 


H&D “Maximum Strength” 
Canned Goods Boxes guard their 
contents from sales-harming dents 
and defaced labels through the 
roughest handling. Write for free 
samples. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


The label is noticed before the 
foods are .-tasted. A Gamse 


Label invites a trial. 


BRO 
Litho raphers 


GAMSE BUILDING © 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


LEWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 
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CUCUMBERS 


Houston, Tex., June 7—Acreage about same as last year. 
Crop about two weeks late. Prospects fair. 

Eau Claire, Wis., June 12—Normal acreage. Because of 
cold. 


IRISH POTATOES 


New Orleans, La., June 14—Plenty in Southern Louisiana 
and moving quickly. 


BEETS 


Grand Junction, Colo., June 8—Very few acres planted. Crop 
looks good and is all sold. 


BEANS 


Grand Junction, Colo., June 8—Green and Wax: 25 per cent 
of 1925 acreage planted. About 65 per cent of a normal year. 
Practically sold out. 


Carlyle, Ill., June 12—Stringless: 50 per cent of an acreage. 
The crop is two weeks late. Rains have been very light, and 
unless there is much more rainfall, there will be no crop. Drouth 
conditions are serious. There have been few showers last day or 
two, but just wet the top of the ground. 


Laurel, Miss., June 14—Stringless: Prospects are for about 
the same pack as last year. Weather has been very wet in early 
spring and dry during May. The crop is at least two weeks late. 


A hot, dry spell now will cut the crop short. Our pack will be 
over July Ist. 


Seneca, Mo., June 7—Looking fine, but only about 40 per 
cent of an acreage as compared to last year; 225 acres for 1925 
and 75 acres for 1926. 

Nashville, Tenn., June 14—Have no acreage and our pack 
will be very light. Probably 15 to 25 per cent of our normal 
pack. Crop two or three weeks late account cool weather. 

Christiansburg, Va., June 12—Plant beds burning up and 
beans withering. 


PIMIENTOS. 


Griffin, Ga., June 14—Acreage about 20 per cent short. 
Splendid condition. Good rains. Prospective yield above aver- 
age of other years. 


FRUIT 


Griffin, Ga., June 14—Peaches: Fine crop in prospect. More 
than in past five years. 

Rochester, N. Y., June 15—Strawberries: Prospects excel- 
lent. Have had about two weeks of dry weather, and I presume 
that our next field reports will entirely reverse my present ideas. 

Cherries: We have thought, until today, that the crop would 
probably be one of the best. We are advised of developments in 
several sections during the past week which would indicate the 
possibility of unobserved harm. We are not inclined to be hys- 
terical at this moment, but do believe that there is a possibility 
that we have all been judging the crop too optimistically. 

Raspberries: Crop will be short. 


Houston, Tex., June 7—Figs: Crop prospects about normal. 
About two weeks late. Acreage somewhat increased. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Griffin, Ga., June 14—Short crop. Acreage smaller account 
shortage of plants. 


Laurel, Miss., June 14—Too early to make much of an esti- 
mate of crop. The prospects are, however, for an average yield. 
CABBAGE 

Eau Claire, Wis., June 12—Normal acreage. Between cut- 


worms and beetles rather difficult to obtain a good stand. This 
will make an uneven crop on account of replanting. 


CONSIDER THE PHONE OPERATOR 


66 E is not registered there. They cannot locate 

him.” This was the cheerless information an 

Omaha telephone operator had to pass on to 
a citizen who was calling a man at a well-known New 
York hotel. The man placing the call in Omaha was 
not exactly pleased, and told the operator he was sure 
his man was there and had registered on Friday. “He 


writes a peculiar hand,” he added, “and they often say 
he is not registered.” 
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Armed with this tip, back went the Omaha op- 
erator over the wires to New York. Another search 
in the big city hotel. No success. Finally one of the 
supervisors in the Omaha long-distance office decided 
she’d “see what she could do.”” She reached New York 
and the hotel clerk. She gave him the same old infor- 
mation. 

All too soon the clerk reported, “He didn’t regis- 
ter here Friday.” “Oh, yes, he did,” the operator re- 
plied. “Look for anyone registered from Omaha on 
Friday.” 

The clerk gave her two names, but neither was 
the person wanted. Discouraged, but not defeated, 
the long-distance girl rang the hotel clerk again. 
“Say,” he shouted, “I told you that man wasn’t regis- 


tered. If you can find him in this hotel you are a bet- 
ter man than I am.” 


“Pick out the worst written names on the Friday 
register and see if you can’t make Zachary out of one 
of them.” Once more the register was consulted, 
while the operato rhoped against hope that her hunch 
would be rewarded. Soon the clerk grudgingly ad- 
mitted that he had found a name, written in an odd 
scrawl, which might be Zachary. Suppressing her 
elation, he rang Zachary’s room, and, in the parlance 
of the famous mounted police, got her man. 

This brief story, true in every detail, is charac- 
teristic of the ingenuity and vnersistence often em- 
ployed by long-distance telephone operators in com- 
pleting a call. In the majority of cases, of course, 
the parties are more easily located. But there are 
many instances in which little information is avail- 
able concerning the person desired, his address or 


where he might be located if not found where he is 
supposed to be. 


Such a call, for example, was placed in New York 
to Saranac Lake, N. Y., for the Riverside Inn, St. 
Regis or Berkley Hotel, the calling party asking for 
“Gertrude” or “Alex.” The operator at Saranac Lake 
requested Gertrude’s last name. The New York caller 
did not know it. The only information he could give 
was that Gertrude had a brother named “Alex,” and 
that she was so beautiful she could be picked out of a 
hundred Gertrudes. Also, if she had her car with her 
it was a Pierce. 

Gertrude was not registered at any of the hotels. 
A gir} answering her description, however, had been 
dining each day during the past week at the Berkley. 
The proprietor said that if she came in that day he 
would question her and see if she was Gertrude, the 
beautiful sister of Alex. Sure enough, she was lo- 
cated, and the New York man was overjoyed. 


Another instance. A Philadelphia operator re- 
ceived a report that the person she was calling in 
Reading, Pa., was not expected in that day and could 
not be found. She remembered that earlier in the day 
another call had been made for this same man. In this 
case the calling party had consented to talk with Mr. 
B., an authority on car wheels. The operator asked 
her present patron if he would talk with Mr. B. This 
he was glad to do, saying that he placed the call to 
obtain information about car wheels. — 


The license number of an automobile was the 
means by which a call was completed from Toledo to 
a telephone at a certain address in Detroit. The report 
came back that the man wanted could not be found at 


( Continued on page 38 ) 
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TABLE | 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


y MACHINERY 
WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. 
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NEW DIRECTORY OF MEXICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Compiled and revised by the Mexjcan Department of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor. 
Containing 16,000 valuable addresses of all industries 
now operating in the Republic of Mexico. 
Machinery manufacturers, raw material houses, ex- 
porters, lumbermen, merchants and bankers. You 
all want to have a copy of this valuable book on 
Mexican Industries. 
Order your copy TO-DAY. 
$10.00 Dollars Post-Paid or remitted C. O. D. Parcel 
Post if desired. 

Compania Mexicana de Rotograbado. 

(Mexican Rotogravure Co.) 
No. 22 Calle Iturbide. Mexico City. 


142nd year. 
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AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuIp 
‘“‘The Golden Band”’ 


Insist on AMSCAN for your 


cans next season—and be safe 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


| 


The Kyler Boxing Machine 
Sturdy and Accurate 
A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 
KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 


dition, it possesses an accuracy that is absolutely 


dependable. 
A QUALITY BOXER ata reasonable price. 
Circular on request. 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


ENRY RIES & Q@ONS f*0. 
6 & 8 WEST A . ae ST. C 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


24 HOURS SERVICE EMERGENCY CALLS 


Steam and Mill Supplies, Pipe-Fitters, Boiler Makers, Machinists. 


Night, Sunday & Holi-} C. A. KRIES, H. A. KRIES, H. E. KRIES. 
day Service, Calls: Forest 8508) Catonsville 445 Walbrook 690-J 
Regular Day Service, Call 
PLaza 6498 
6499 
Durable Sheet Packing & Gaskets, Pipe, Valves, Fittings, Hose, 
Belting, Packing, Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers. 
STERLING MAZDA LAMPS 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 


Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


BRISTOL, PA 
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SPINACH 


By A. W. Bitting 
Its Origin—The Plant—Harvesting—Trimming—Washing—Blanching —Filling— 
Exhausting—Cooking— Spinach as a Food—Practical Data 
Never Before Published. 

NOTE—Dr. Bitting here presents an exhaustive consideration of one of the rapidly growing 
articles in canned foods -- Spinach -- with an amount of scientific, historical and dtetetic data 
never before assembled, It is due to this fine admixture of the life history of Spinach, the 
manner and method of growing, the harvesting, preparation, canning and marketing, together 
with a study of the value of Spinach as a food, that makes this a real contribution to canning 
literature. The story is complete, and in that it presents a pleasing change from the manner 
of most canniug literature, which is generally a disconnected jumble of formula for processing, 
some scientific findings of specific diseases, etc, orat best a treatment only in part of some 


special feature, Here you have presented, for the first time, a complete consideration of the 
whole subject. 


Uf our readers like this, and appreciate it,and want more, we will have similar mono- 
graphs on other prominent articles handled in the cannery, And we are sure they will -- for 
this is real canning literature -- helpful, instructive, scientifically correct, but in simple, easily 
understood language, which everyone can grasp. And you will note the writer gives you the 
translation of every reference to Spinach wherever found in any tongue, The Editor. 


(Continued from last Week.) 


BLANCHING. 


Blanching of spinach is necessary to effect a re- 
duction in volume so that a reasonable amount. can be 
filled into a can and also to drive out the air or gases 
which may be present in the tissues. The stems being 
hollow, hold considerable air unless completely col- 
lapsed. Blanching has less to do with cleansing than 
in the case of some other vegetables. The usual method 
of blanching in this country, and also abroad, is to sub- 
merge the spinach in hot water at or near the boiling 
point. The tissue cells in the leaf are large and have 
a high water content. The sudden high heat has the 
effect of expanding and causing many cells to be rup- 
tured, with escape of the liquid portion and its soluble 
solids. The succulent leaf corresponds in many re- 
spects to the raspberry and blackberry, which if dipped 
in boiling water shrink quickly and toughen, whereas 
if dropped into hot water at 180 degrees F. can be 
raised close to the boiling point with only a fraction of 
the injury. It suggests that a longer blanch at a lower 
temperature would be a more logical procedure, but 
upon this point there are little available data. It is 
clearly not desirable to abstract the cell sap with its 


solids and later replace it with weak salt water if that 
can be avoided. 


The present practices in blanching vary the time 
from one and one-half to six minutes in water varying 
from 205 to 212 degrees F. The water at the entrance 
of the blancher is generally at a lower temperature 
than at the center and discharge end, owing to the 
water carried in on the leaves, which in this case serves 
a good purpose. A blanch of less than two minutes at 
or near boiling does not wilt all parts uniformly nor 
expel all gases so that cans do not show uniformity of 
fill in passing through the exhaust box as the contents 
expand, rising above the top of the can, thus discharg- 
ing some of the brine. After processing they show ir- 
regular and often excessive head space with a weak 
vacuum. Spinach blanched more than three minutes at 


boiling shows more or less breaking down with a ten- 
dency to become mushy, and particularly in very ten- 
der stock. The overflow from the blancher shows more 
solids, but no trouble occurs in the exhaust box from 
expanding spinach, and the fill of the can and vacuum 
can be regulated to a nicety. In some experiments car- 
ried on with blanching at 190 to 195 degrees F., it was 
found that the time needed to be practically doubled 
over that required at boiling, but that the appearance 
of the product was distinctly improved. The filling in 
weight and the cut-out weight were affected, but easily 
adjusted. 


The German chemist, J. Koenig, in 1904, observed 
that there was a loss of nutriments in parboiling or 
blanching vegetables, and his observations have been 
confirmed many times. Other German workers 
suggested that vegetables be steamed instead of being 
heated in water to get the blanching effect without loss 
of valuable substances, and the practice is followed in 
canning to some extent in that country. Nutrition 
chemists here have called attention to the losses from 
parboiling vegetables when prepared for the table, and 
the inference has been that the same holds for blanch- 
ing, and that canned foods have their nutritive value 
reduced. In 1922 the Bureau of Plant Industry pub- 
lished a bulletin upon “Scalding, precooking, and chill- 
ing as preliminary canning operations.” Two para- 
graphs from the conclusions are as follows: “When 
scalding is done in boiling water, there are losses of 
soluble food materials. These may amount to as much 
as 16 to 30 per cent of the total dry matter, as in the 
case of spinach, or as little as 1% to 10 per cent in the 
case of string beans. When the scalding is done in 
steam, very little of such losses take place, unless the 


water of condensation is allowed to drip through the 
material.” 


“Some form of scalding is desirable in the prepa- 
ration of most vegetables, especially when they are 
canned in tin. Live steam, if available, is preferable 
to boiling water, since it produces all the desirable ef- 
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Patented 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Bliss No. 219 Automatic Thread Roller 


A large manufacturer of decorated tin cans installed one 
of these machines. After a very short trial the results 
were so satisfactory that he ordered four more. Repeat 
orders are a very good indication of merit and show what 
the user thinks of the machine and a user is well quali- 
fied to know what the machine will do for him. Send for 
full details of this machine. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can Making 
Machinery. High Speed lines for large production— 
Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and Foot operated equip- 
ment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 


E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


No. 457 
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Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


"Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


PEA GRADERS 
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fects of scalding without causing appreciable loss of 
nutrient materials.” 

Steam blanching of spinach was tried as a com- 
mercial operation by Mr. E. J. Judge in 1905. He rec- 
ognized that some of the best part of the spinach was 
being lost and developed a machine to blanch with 
steam. It was used during three seasons, but canners 
did not take kindly to it, so it was dropped. No at- 
tempt has been made to use steam blanching since that 
time, so far as can be learned. One of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in steam blanching of products of this kind is 
that unless they are in very thin layers the outer ma- 
terial receives the heat, collapses and protects that on 
the inside, resulting in an uneven product. This has 
been observed particularly in blanching as a prepara- 
tory step in dehydrating. 

The effect of blanching is to cause some loss of 
weight, and this will vary with the length of the blanch 
and the temperature, as can be shown best by weigh- 
ing lots which must drain uniformly in passing from 
the blancher to the filling table. The total loss in any 
factory will depend upon the method and time allowed 
for draining, but with these constant the influence of 
any other factor can be determined. The five experi- 
ments already cited under washing were continued 
through the blancher. Two lots were water blanched 
and three were steam blanched. The water blanching 
was for two minutes with the entrance temperature in 
the bath at 205 degrees F., and the exit 212 degrees F. 
The same blancher was then drained and steam turned 
in, producing a temperature between 212 degrees and 
214 degrees F. The loss in both methods was the same, 
3.05 per cent. The loss of weight in blanching in the 
regular factory run on the same date was 3.50 per cent, 
the slight difference being accounted for by the 
promptness in handling the experimental lots. The loss 
in weight from blanching through the season is_ be- 
lieved to be more nearly 7 per cent, but an insufficient 
number of determinations were made to draw a posi- 
tive conclusion. A check on the overflow water from 
the blancher also shows that the loss of soluble solids is 
small. The overflow is determined by the amount of 
water carried into the blancher from the washer, the 
condensation of steam, and the amount of water added 
to keep the bath clean. After the machine has been 
operating for a half hour or more, the amount of solids 
in the overflow will give a good indication of what is 
taking place. Determination of losses by weighing on 
the canning table can be accepted as only approximate. 
as no one can tell how much of the weight is due to ad- 
herent blanch water nor just what escapes in the 
cooker and in draining. The loss of weight at the trim- 
ming table plus the loss on blanching will give the total 
loss for the product, and varies from 40 to 55 per cent. 

The spinach blancher has been more nearly stand- 
ardized than any other part of the equipment. It con- 
sists of a tank with two woven wire belts, one at the 
bottom to convey the spinach through the bath and the 
other at the ton to force the spinach beneath the sur- 
face of the hot water. It handles the material gentlv 
but very effectively. The tank is generally about 30 
feet long and 3 feet wide inside, rated to have a capac- 
itv of from 3 to 6 tons per hour. 


FILLING THE CANS. 


The blanched spinach is conveyed from the blanch- 
er to the can-filline tables on either woven wire or rub- 
her belts, and in this oneration a certain amount of 
drainage takes place. The spinach is discharged on 
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close wire screens set in the regular table basins, into 
the water basins, or into pans. It can be appreciated 
that a varying amount of fluid will be lost, depending 
upon the belt drainage and the amount of drainage 
which is permitted in the receptacle. The cans are filled 
with hot spinach, which is pressed down gently and the 
excess water turned out, then weighed and adjusted to 
the proper fill upon the basis of the weight. The cut- 
out weight is fixed by a Food and Drug Regulation and 
each packer must determine from his own conditions 
the amount to weigh in to produce the proper fill. The 
amount of blanch and the amount of drainage are the 
two important factors in determining this point, and 
where both are well done the filling weight will be close 
to that of the cut-out. Spinach filled from dish pans 
and undrained table sinks give the troublesome uneven 
fill, as the spinach at the bottom or that carried over 
after receiving additions from the blancher becomes 
water-logged. 

Most of the filling is done by hand by women who 
wear gloves to afford protection against burns, but as 
their hands soon become tender, a change of operatives 
has to be made every few days. Some of the trouble in 
this instance can be mitigated by the use of tongs or 
forks, but real relief may soon be expected from the 
use of filling machines. One machine has already 
passed the experimental stage and fills rapidly and ac- 
curately, but cuts a few leaves in regulating the fill. 
This is a trifling defect compared with some others 
which cannot be seen. It is made much of in salesman- 
ship, but is unknown to the consumer. The damage 
amounts to little more than is inflicted by the peg 
which so many use to force a hole in the center of the 
mass to admit the brine, but the injury thus done is not 
so conspicuous when the contents of the can are poured 
into a dish. A second machine has made its appear- 
ance and is said to be successful. Machine filling is 
the logical procedure to get the material into the cans 
promptly without cooling, and with a uniformity of fill. 
The importance of these two factors is not generally 
appreciated. It has been shown that slight additions 
of water to cream corn has a marked effect upon heat 
penetration in the can even when the differences in con- 
sistency are scarcely noticeable. The same thing is 
true for spinach. The addition of a half ounce or an 
ounce above a standard weight for a No. 2!4 can is re- 
flected as promptly and as strongly by the thermome- 
ter at the center of the can as by the scale. The farther 
the deviation of the weight from the normal, the more 
pronounced is the effect upon the subsequent heat pen- 
etration. A machine receiving a constant supply of 
material will fill 100 cans per minute, and do it contin- 
uously, with greater uniformity than can six or seven 
women. The fact that there are distinct savings over 
hand labor is material, and that the machines will work 
overtime without extra pay will have a helpful effect in 
perfecting them and securing their adoption. 

Formerly spinach was allowed to cool or was 
sprinkled with cold water to enable the packers to 
handle it. This obviously was bad practice and neces- 
sitated reheating the material in the exhaust box or 
cooker. After filling in the solids, which occupy from 


two-thirds to three-fourths of the space, the brine is or 
should be added without delay, so as to get through the 
mass before it settles tightly together. It is a common 
practice to thrust a wooden peg through the center of 
the spinach, especially in No. 10 cans, just before the 
can enters the brining machine, so that the brine will 


The 


penetrate the mass and not simply surround it. 
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Please”’ 
STOCK 


1 takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SUCCESSOR TO 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO., S. M. RYDER & SON, 
Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


THE PLANT BEHIND OUR PRODUCT 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 

Green Pea Viners Can Markers 
Green Pea Feeders Green Bean Graders Lift Trucks 

Green Bean Snippers ; Green Bean Cleaners Conveyors 

Special Machinery Built to Order 
WAREHOUSES: SPECIAL AGENTS 
Columbus, Wis. Ogden, Utah A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. Leavitt & Edington Co. 
Baltimo re, Md. Baltimore, Maryland - Ogden, Utah 


Brown-Boggs Foundry & Mach. Company,'Ltd. 
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brine ordinarily contains from 2 to 3 per cent of salt, 
and is delivered into the can at about 200 degrees F. A 
2 per cent brine is a little weak for spinach. 


EXHAUSTING. 


The primary object in exhausting spinach is to get 
a uniform temperature in the cans prior to their en- 
trance into the cooker. The blanching in this case gets 
rid of the air and gases, except the small amount that 
is caught in the filling. The effort is to get the temper- 
ature in the spinach as near 180 degrees F. as is prac- 
ticable, and therefore the regulation of the exhaust will 
depend upon the condition of the spinach as it arrives 
from the filler. If the work be done rapidly with 
little loss of heat, the time in the exhaust box 
need not be long, while if the spinach be allowed 
to cool after leaving the blancher, a correspondingly 
longer exhaust becomes necessary. As the dis- 
tribution of heat is more dependent upon the time ele- 
ment than upon the temperature of the exhaust box, it 
is preferable that the exhaust be long rather than high. 
A high temperature in the box causes the spinach to 
rise above the top of the can, which interferes with 
sealing, while a lower temperature in the box, but con- 
tinued for a longer time, will effect the proper heating 
without causing the spinach to float. A temperature 
of more than 180 degrees F. in the can causes the brine 
to overflow, excessive and irregular head space, and 
collapse of cans, especially of the No. 10 size. Some 
packers prefer not to exhaust so high, but to seal at a 
lower temperature and pass the can through the agitat- 
ing cooker to bring the contents above 180 degrees F. 
before going into the retort. This has a distinct ad- 
vantage in that the spinach is broken apart and evenly 
distributed in the brine, which helps greatly in the sub- 
sequent cooking. A secondary advantage is that the 
cans are washed clean. 

The time generally given for exhausting No. 2 and 
No. 2!4 cans is from five to seven minutes, and for No. 
10 cans from ten to fovrtcen minutes. 


COOKING. 


Spinach is not inherently more difficult to sterilize 
than other vegetables. It is contaminated by the same 
soil organisms, though the amount of contamination 
may be greater. The real difference is with the heat 
penetration in the can and a lack of appreciation as to 
what small differences in the amount of solids have 
upon this factor. The leaves mat and arrest convec- 
tion currents, and this is increased with close filling. 

.The sterilization of spinach has been one of pro- 
gressively higher and higher temperatures. In 1895, 
the best practice favored the use of 212 degrees F. for 
ene hour for No. 3 cans; in 1900, 235 degrees for 25 
minutes; 1905, 240 degrees for 20 minutes; 1906, 240 
degrees for 25 minutes; 1911, 240 degrees for 30 min- 
utes; 1913, 240 degrees for 30 minutes; 1918, 240 de- 
grees for 30 minutes. These figures are for Eastern 
factories, but there are no data available as to the 
drained net weights nor concerning the general losses. 
In 1912 Mr. E. W. Duckwall advocated the use of 240 
degrees F. for 60 minutes for No. 10 cans, and the fol- 
lowing vear recommended the same process for No. 3 
cans. This was based upon laboratory tests and his 
knowledge of factory losses. In 1913 spinach was 
packed in the Experimental Canning Laboratory in 
San Francisco with processes of 235 degrees F. for 35 
and 40 minutes without spoilage when the cut-out 
weight was less than 20 ounces for a No. 244 can. The 
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work was interrupted. at that time and never com- 
pleted. 

The processing of spinach in California is regu- 
lated by the State Board of Health, and differs so radi- 
cally from the foregoing that the regulation is quoted. 
The first regulation of 1922 is as follows: “Canned 
spinach shall be deemed adulterated within the mean- 
ing of the California Pure Food Act unless the same 
shall have been thoroughly and repeatedly washed in 
fresh water, blanched according to the best technical 
procedure, placed in retorts with an inside tempera- 
ture of not less than 180 degrees F., and sterilized at a 
temperature of not less than 252 degrees F. for 50 min- 
utes if packed in No. 2 or No. 214 tins, or if packed in 
No. 10 tins it shall have been sterilized at a tempera- 
ture of 252 degrees F. for 90 minutes.” This regula- 
tion was modified in 1924 and is the one now in effect. 
It is as follows: “That inasmuch as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has reduced the minimum cut-out weights on 
spinach to 66 ounces for No. 10s, 19 ounces for No. 
214s, and 13 ounces for No. 2s, and that inasmuch as 
these minimums insure more rapid heat penetration, 

“A No. 10 can shall receive not more than 84 
ounces of blanched spinach, including weight of can, 
and shall be sterilized for 60 minutes at 252 degrees F. 
The time (60 minutes) shall be counted after the re- 
tort has reached the temperature of 252 degrees. F. The 
pack should reach the retort with an initia] tempera- 
ture of not less than 140 degrees to 150 degrees F. 


A No. 2% can shall receive not more than 24 


ounces of blanched spinach, including weight of can, 
and be sterilized for 45 minutes at 252 degrees F., ob- 
serving the conditions mentioned for No. 10s. 


A No. 2 can shall receive not more than 17 ounces 
of blanched spinach, including weight of can, and be 
sterilized for 40 minutes at 252 degrees F., observing 
the conditions mentioned for No. 10s. 


The methods of blanching and the lengths of time 
in the blanch will influence the cut-out weights, but a 
leeway to 68 ounces for No. 10s, 21 ounces for No. 2!4s 
and 1414 ounces for No. 2s is herewith permitted. Spe- 
cial care shall be exercised to avoid overfilling, and the 
personnel shall be instructed accordingly.” 


A supplementary regulation permits processing in 
the continuous agitating cooker as follows: No. 2 cans, 
26 minutes; No. 2’ cans, 29 minutes; and No. 10 cans, 
36 minutes at 252 degrees F. 


The present processes are a decided improvement 
upon those demanded in 1922. They are severe, caus- 
ing some discoloration and softening of the product, 
as well as injury to the flavor. They were promulgated 
as a result of unfortunate cases of food poisoning fol- 
lowing the packs of 1919 and 1920. As far as can be 
learned, the same processes are neither necessary nor 
desirable in other places. 

The French process in 1890 was 237 degrees F. 
for 22 minutes and continued the same through 1925, 
that being the last record available. This is for liter 
cans (practically the same as the No. 21/4). 

The German process in 1913 was 242 deg. F. for 
35 minutes, and the same in 1920. In 1925, a recom- 
mendation was made that 250 degrees F. be used for 
30 minutes. This latter change is due to the use of 


spinach from sewer fertilized lands. The German style 


of packing is nearly like our own, but the filling is a 
little closer. 


After processing the cans should be cooled 
promptly and code marked. 


| 
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Southern 
Cans 


Are now being made 
in the 


Gibbs Industrial 
Building 


3500 E. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping 
Facilities 


Southern Can 
Company 


ACTION! 
NOW! 


Don’t delay until it is too late to get 
this equipment for your catsup pack. 
Now is the time to order your Kiefer 
Automatic Bottle Sterilizer and Auto- 
matic Rotary Vacuum Filling Ma- 
chine—the standard unit of many 
plants—to be assured of getting it on 
time. 


Fill by vacuum, and 


—Avoid slop and waste 
—Eliminate long delays for clean- 
ing of complicated mechanism. 
—Opberate continuously 


—No filling of broken bottles. 


Thoseare but a few of the important 
advantages that will enable you to 
get out your pack of catsup this sea- 
son at lower cost, without troubles 
or worries. 


Our pamphlet gives you full details. 
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| Kiefer Machine C : 
| The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. : 
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The drained cut-out weight was first made the sub- 
ject of a Federal regulation in 1918, but too late to gov- 
ern the pack of that season, was revised in 1919, and 
again revised in 1923. The weights of solids, expressed 
in ounces, after draining, are as follows: 


Can number 1918 1919 1923 
16 15 13 
or 24 22 19 
26 25.5 21.5 

85 78 66 


The last revision is in force at this time, and gives 
a reasonably well-filled can, and at the same time per- 
mits heat penetration without injuring the product. 


The packing at present is about 30 per cent in No. 
2 cans; 40 per cent in No. 2% cans; and 30 per cent in 
No. 10 cans. 


SPINACH AS A FOOD. 


A search of some of the more important works 
upon cookery discloses many interesting things con- 
cerning this pot-herb and the estimation in which it 
has been held at different times. The first is that the 
plant has been used for a longer time and over a 
greater part of Europe than has been accredited by 
botanists and horticulturists. 
was first used for its physiological or medicinal effects 
and that these were well known. Third, that relatively 
little change has taken place in the mode of preparing 
this dish in recent years. 

A French manuscript of the thirteenth century, 
“Le Regime du Corps de Maitre Aldebrandin de 
Sienne,” makes reference to spinach as follows: To 
purge phlegm. In directions for purging too abundant 
phlegm by means of a drink to loosen the bowels, espi- 
naces, spinach, is among the ingredients. “Spinach 
is cooling and moist to the end of the first stages and 
has the property of allaying the bitter bile, of cooling 


the hot stomach, and of softening the bowels, and is’ 


much better for nourishing than the arraches (root 
plants), and is good to use by those who have dry 
breast and hot lungs.” 

“Le Viandier de Taillevent” (Taillevent 1326- 
1395), one of the oldest and most important manu- 
scripts upon cookery, gives a recipe for making espi- 
noches, and spinach is one of the vegetables to be used. 

Le Grand D’Aussy in “Histoire de la Vie Privee des 
Francois,” 1815, an especially valuable book in treating 
of the history of foods and table customs, states that 
“Champier (1518) says that in Paris, in Lyon, and in 
all the large cities of the kingdom, the ragout most used 
was spinach, that the peasants carried it on their don- 
key and cried it in the streets; that in preparing it the 
custom was to cook it very little, but to mince it very 
fine, to express the water, and then to form balls of it; 
that the pastry-cooks of Paris and of Orleans exhibited 
the balls for sale in their shops for food for the school 
children.” ‘Le Bruyere Champier asserts that this 
plant, of which he speaks with contempt, had for many 
centuries a great usage, particularly in Paris and Lyon, 
and that the regulations for Lent had made, in part, 
the reputation of spinach on account of its early devel- 
opment.” 


“Le Thresor de Sante,” 1607, states that spinach 


was used in soup, tarts, and was minced; the same: 


qualities are ascribed to the plant as are recognized at 
present. 
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Second, that the plant< 
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“Le Jardinier Francois,” 1684, gives directions for 
planting spinach so as to have a good growth during 
the Lenten season, when it was most used. 

_ “Les Delices de la Campagne,” 1715, gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for the preparation of spinach: “After 
having well cleaned and washed in several waters, put 
it in a large kettle on the fire with a small quantity of 
water; when cooked drain it, and press between two 
plates; then hash well and put in a dish in which a bit 
of butter has been melted; seasoning with salt, pepper, 
and cloves; simmer gently on a low fire, and turn often 
with a spoon; when nearly cooked add some verjuice, 
and grate nutmeg over it; or better, put cream on it 
and garnish the plate with fried bread.” 

The “Dictionnaire Portatif de Cuisine,” 1767, 
makes the following statement with reference to the 
plant: “Spinach: pot-herb of great usage in cookery, 
relaxing, refreshing, and diuretic; the most healthful 
of vegetables, and of which the usage is suitable for all 
ages, all temperaments, and in all circumstances.” 
“Medicinal observations. Spinach is a watery plant, 
slightly acid, little nourishing, easy to digest. Its fre- 
quent use is invigorating; yields agreeable light juice; 
keeps the bowels free. This aliment is very suitable 
for delicate, sedentary persons, children, the aged, con- 
valescents, and to those with weak stomach. But to be 
wholesome, the dishes prepared from this plant should 
contain only a little butter or meat gravy. Cream or 
thick broth is preferable, with only the amount of 
butter or meat gravy absolutely necessary.” The same 
work gives full directions for preparing cream of spin- 
ach, spinach soup, spinach rissoles, and spinach tarts. 

The “Almanach des Gourmands,” 1803, states, 
“Spinach, cauliflower, Spanish cardoons, celery, sal- 
sify, carrots, onions, and leeks are the principal veg- 
etables that the month of January still yields to our 
kitchens. 

Spinach holds first rank in this group, through the 
facility one has of procuring it fresh during eight or 
nine months of the year. Though the vegetable be very 
common, it is no less the despair of avarice and indus- 
try, because its preparation is as expensive as difficult, 
particularly to have it appear in all its glory. The spin- 
ach is worth little by itself, and is a virginal wax sus- 
ceptible of receiving all impressions ; but in the hands 
of a skilful person it can acquire a high value. Such a 
dish of spinach, by itself alone, has made the reputa- 
tion of a cook. 

Spinach, the most wholesome of vegetables, and 
which agrees with all stomachs, is dressed with gravy 
(au jus), with butter, a la cream, with cullis; there are 
made from it soups, tarts, rissoles, creams, etc.; it is 
used to accompany the most distinguished of dishes; it 
is after sorrel the bed the most customary for frican- 
deaus; it is always that for the tongues of scarlet and 
the slices of smoked beef from Hamburg. In short, it 
is the resource of the table of the poor, as it is the glory 
of that of the rich; all depends upon the hands through 
which it passes.” 

Spinach was known in England prior to 1400, as 
indicated by a manuscript*upon cookery by the chief 
cook to King Richard II. In this manuscript, “The 


Forme of Cury” (written about 1300), the following 
appears: 


“Spynoches (spinage) yfryed. Take spynoches. 
Parboil hem in seething water. Take hem up, and 


presse out of the water and hem (hewe) in two. Frye 


hem in oile clene, and do thereto powdor (pepper), and 
serve forth.” 
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n'Desisgns are the Highes est Standard 
of Art Merit for Commyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


the 


“The label is so fine, the contents must be good” 


Fine feathers do we make fine birds but — fine birds should try to have 
feathers. 


i Have your label measure up to the quality of your good 
Then every week will be “Canned Goods 


Ge "ss, LET US BE YOUR LABEL COUNSELORS! 
CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU- : 


Trade marks and brand names have substantial property value 
riVES and no brand should be adopted without investigation? 
eM [Z=/Z We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit of our ieitene 
BAI ers. It contains records of over 829,000 brand DAENERy ne 
all registered brands. The service is free. ie 
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The Closet of the Eminently Learned Sir Kenelm , 
Digby, Kt. Opened,” 1668, one of the best known of the ia . > 
early English cookery books, gives full directions for 
preparing this herb with broth. eS PR PN 
“The Whole Body of Cookery 1673, . a 
gives the method of preparing spinach boiled with fla- 
voring added, and also boiled to be used when cold as a_ Ohio 4 
salad. 60 63 62 91 80 83 
A manuscript of 1690 tells how to extract the 90 77 85 
green coloring matter from the leaves, by fixing it with Wisconsin .).1 17) 90 92 86 88 80 84 
alum, and then using this to color other food. Minnesota ......... .. 
“Adam’s Luxury and Eve’s Cookery,” 1744, gives lowa .............. 91 .. 81 84 
combinations; as spinage with egg, spinage on toast, Nebraska .......... 94... 83 86 
spinage pudding, and spinage tarts. Section average... 83 63 87 86 87 81 84 
One would naturally expect that a very complete Del 8 
knowledge of the food value of this plant would be Maryland 
available, since it has been used so long and its virtues Virginia ........... .. 
so highly extolled, but such is “ the case. Food val- South Carolina..... 12 5 
ues are now rated upon chemical composition, physio- 
logical effects, and the accessory factor of pleasing the Section average... 82 57 93 82 90 8380 
senses or aiding in making other foods more accept- Kentucky .......... te ee 
able. There is a scarcity of chemical analyses. 
Tibbles, in his “Foods, their Origin, Composition, and 73 #73 #94. 
Manufacture,” quotes two. One by Koenig as follows: Louisiana ......... 60 50 60 72 
Spinach uncooked; water 90.26; protein, 3.15; fat, — 
0.54; carbohydrates, 3.34; fiber, 0.77; ash, 1.94. The Section average... 72 73 75 77 
other by Hutchinson as follows: Water, 90.60; protein, Colorado .......... 85 .. 100 87 
2.50; fat, 0.50; carbohydrate, 3.80; fiber, 0.90; ash, 
1.70. This shows a low food value, on a par with cel- jaan, iV 2 a es. 
ery, cress, and sorrel, but about 50 per cent better than California ......... 909 90 98 90 
lettuce or chicory. Its special merit from the stand- - - 
point of composition is in the quantity of soluble min- Section average... 83 86 91 87 .. tees 
eral elements, rated iron. ‘ Other States........ 70 62 81 80 90 73° «83 
The physiological effects of spinach give it a dis- 
tinctly higher value than does the chemical. Its real 85 72 86 85 86 
value lies in that it is exceptionally rich in vitamines, GREEN PEAS TOMATOES 
particularly A and C, with a fair proportion of B. The ............ 
recent work of Eddy and Kohman, at Columbia Uni- New York.......... 86 76 84 86 90 80 85 84 
versity, have shown that these principles are not de- New Jersey......... 85 80 90 84 79 78 98 83 
stroyed in the canning process, and that, therefore, the Pennsylvania ....... 75 70 69 85 80 70 86 80 
latter may well take the place of the fresh. 82 78 90 83 
The food value of spinach has been summed up : 
3 4 8 838 56 82 80 86 55 174 
Shall I Eat?” “Spinach is particularly rich in mineral fyjinois |) 071111! 81 .. 100 8 94 .. 54 6 
bodies. It supersedes all others in calorific value, and Michigan .......... & 
also in the percentage of mineral content of phospho- Wisconsin ......... 86 79 T8 88 .. «6 we ee 
rous, lime, magnesium, and iron. It is, therefore, an 8 85 79 90 89 ba 
excellent food for all demineralized and anemic Mieco 171 796 80 
patients. But oxalates prevail. It is harmful in he- 
patic troubles, in atheroma, eczema, albuminuria, oxal- Section average... 86 79 79 87 78 838 67 176 
uria, arthritis and gout. Fresh and carefully cooked, it Delaware .......... 18 7 71 #72 «6 «60 84 «16 
CONDITION OF CANNING CROPS, JUNE Ist South 
By Bureau of Agricultural Economics — we 
United States Section average... 78 82 79 72 70 59 87 
ashington, June 14, - 
Condition of Truck Crops for PP on June 1, 1926, 
May 15, 1926, June 1, 1925, and 8-year average* on June 1. Mississippi 
SNAP BEANS SWEET CORN 61 71 7 78 
LR BS 2S 92 100 97 94 90 86 86 90 
Ba Ba PS SA BA California ......... 80 72 88 76 93 -88 97 92 
State % FG Fw Section average... 89 91 89 89 938 88 938 91 
Newyork 80 90 888] ‘Other States........ seen 
BO $i U- S average... 86 80 81 86 8 
Section average....95 77 85 89 75 86 82 * 9-year average for peas. 
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HOT WEATHER PROBLEMS 


= 

Food decays and bad odors develope quickly these hot days in spite of all pre- = 
cautions. = 
The surest way to prevent these conditions and to keep the cannery cool, sweet, 2 

clean, and sanitary, is to wash thoroughly and frequently with = 
Cleans Clean 

Cleaner: = 

_ This economical cleaner is saving dollars for hundreds of canners who = 

are finding in addition to its many uses in the cannery that it is the = 

canners, hot weather friend. = 

An order on your supply house = 

will prove a profitable investment. = 

in every package = 
The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 5 


ITS A PLEASURE NOW. 


The slow heart-breaking work of topping 


beets has become a pleasure through the use 
of the 


HANSEN FOUR ROLL BEET TOPPER. 


Simply pitch beets, tops and all, onto the 
topper and catch the topped beets at the dis- 
charge end of the machine. 


Its work is so accurate that even the smallest beets are 
separated from the tops and saved. 


Its capacity is so great that it replaces dozens of laborers 
keeping your factory in constant operation throughout the 


season. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 


Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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GREEN PEAS FOR MANUFACTURE 


June 14, 1926. 
Revised acreage, indicated yield and forecast of production 
for 1926, with comparisons. 


Acreage Yield per Acre Production 
Indicated Forecast 
State 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Acres Acres Tons Tons Tons Tons 

California... 5,270 2,480 IJ Ag 3,700 3,000 
Colorado.... 3,520 2,570 S i3 3,200 2,800 
Delaware.... 2,500 2,220 8 9 2,000 2,000 
Illinois...... 9,760 11,810 I 1” 6,800 11,800 
Indiana..... 6,270 5,390 8 1. 5,000 5,400 
Maine....... 1,770 1700 2,100 2,100 
Maryland... . 9,600 8,160 9 9 8,600 7,300 
Michigan.... 12,400 13,520 al 6,200 14,900 
Minnesota... 7,900 7,110 6 1.0 4,700 7,100 
New Jersey.. 490 440 7 is 300 400 
New York... 38,000 33,300 9 1.0 34,200 33,300 
Cee 5,070 4,310 5 1.0 2,500 4,300 
Pennsylvania 1,300 1,000 6 i1 600 1,100 
Utah........ 10,750 8,920 16 2.0 17,200 17,800 
Wisconsin... 111,710 100,540 1.0 1.0 111,700 100,500 
Other States 6,640 6,180 1.0 8 6,600 4,900 

Total...... 232,950 209,740 9 1.0 215,400 218,700 


* No condition reported for Maine. 


FARM RELIEF BILL IS CRITICIZED AS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Senator Lenroot Challenges Proponents of Measure to. 


Answer His Arguments 
(From “The United States Daily,” June 14th, 1926.) 


HE constitutionality of the so-called Dawes-Mc- 

Nary-Haugen farm relief. bill, now before the 

Senate, was attacked on the floor of that body, 
June 12, by Senator Irvine L. Lenroot (Rep.), Wis- 
consin. 

Senator Lenroot declared that, in his opinion, the 
section providing for an equalization fee which, he 
said, would require one class of people to be assessed 
to pay profits to another class, is “absolutely uncon- 
stitutional.” 

If this bill should pass, he said, it would be “‘hand- 
ing to the farmers of the United States the greatest 
gold brick in history.” 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “that if this bill 
should be put into operation, and if it did stand the 
test of the courts, every farmer whom the bill is de- 
signed to benefit would be the first to repudiate it. 

“T can readily understand that, upon the question 
of constitutionality, lawyers are apt to be influenced 
more or less by the way the bill would affect the people 
of their own state, if found unconstitutional. 

“Tf this bill, and I refer specifically to the section 
providing for the equalization fee, is constitutional, 
then the last vestige of state’s rights is taken away in 
the United States. If this bill be constitutional, so 
that we can tax or assess one man engaged in private 
industry to pay the losses incurred by another man 
engaged in private industry, for the purpose of in- 
creasing agriculture, then it must follow, under the 
guise of regulating interstate commerce, that the Con- 
gress of the United States can absolutely fix the price 
of every farm product, that it can fix the wages of 
every factory worker in the United States, and that it 
can fix the price of every product in the United States. 
I challenge contradiction of this statement. 

“TI think that Congress does have the power to 
create a board to dispose of any surplus products and 
to dispose of them at a loss. And so I make no con- 
tention whatever upon the delegation of power to this 
board to deal with this subject. 
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“My whole contention is with relation, as far as 
constitutionality is concerned, to the assessment oi 
the equalization fee. And to my mind the unconsti- 
tutional delegation of power would determine the 
amounts of what such assessment shall be. 

Senator Pat Harrison, Mississippi (Dem.), in- 
serted in the Record a telegram received by him from 
the Mississippi Farm Bureau Association, urging pas- 
sage of the Haugen bill. He then announced that he 
did not intend to vote for it. 

“T am certain that, notwithstanding the view 
of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Association,” Sena- 
tor Harrison declared, “the farmers of Mississippi 
do not want me to stultefy myself into voting for a bill 
which I believe to be unconstitutional and inimical to 
their interests. 

“Notwithstanding these views I shall not vote for 
this measure, which I believe to be unconstitutional 
and of a very unsound principle.” 


THE TOMATO HOLDINGS, BY McDANIEL 


N May 25th we asked all the 426 tomato can- 
O ners in Maryland and Delaware to make us a 

report of the stock which they held on that day. 
We have received to date 277 replies, and are pleased 
to submit you herewith a summary of these reports. 

Of the 277 canners reporting, 192 canners had 
entirely sold out. The 85 canners who had stocks re- 
maining unsold held on May 25th 65,492 cases of No. 
1s; 412,060 cases of No. 2s; 113,075 cases of No. 3s; 
67,894 cases of No. 10s, which if reduced to No. 3s, 
according to the usual method of calculation, would 
show a total holding of 486,703 cases as of No. 3s. 

A very large majority of the 149 canners who did 
not return reports are quite small canners. Fifty of 
them live in one county, where there are no real large 
tomato canneries, and where the average of each 
packing house is quite small. Yet if it is assumed 
that each one of thee 149 canners not reporting held 
the same average quantity as the 277 canners who did 
report, the holdings of these 149 canners would 
amount to 255,386 cases, or a grand total of holdings 
in the States of Maryland and Delaware on May 25th 
of 742,080 cases. 

As the total pack for Maryland and Delaware 
for 1925, as reported by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, amounted to 7,447,000 cases, the holdings on 
May 25th, even if they amount to as much as 742,000 
cases, which is very doubtful, are less than 10 per 
cent of the total pack, with the three selling months 
of June, July and August in which to dispose of them. 
The total quantity of canned tomatoes held by Mary- 
land and Delaware packers on May 25th. barely ex- 
ceeds the quantity that one good commission house 
has sold in one year, during the month of June. 

A careful perusal of these figures will conclu- 
sively demonstrate that there will be no surplus of 
the 1925 packing of Maryland and Delaware toma- 
toes to be carried over into next year, that could pos- 
sibly have a depressing effect upon the marketing of 
the 1925 packing. It seems altogether likely that all 
of the 1925 packing, in every size, will have been sold 
before 1925 packing begins, except such part thereof 
as canners may decide to hold, either at too high 
prices to make them salable or because canners want 
to carry them in lieu of an anticipated short pack in 
1926 on account of greatly reduced acreage or no 
acreage at all. Every canner should be grateful to 
the 277 canners who replied. Yours very truly, 

JOHN 8S. McDANIEL & CO., Inc., 
John S. McDaniel, President. 
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Tells 


Reg. Trade Mark 


BREEDERS 
Cleveland. Ohio CANNERS SEEDS Seed 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The manufacturing methods employed 


by the Sar-A-Lee Co. are such that the 
phrase “Pure Food Packers”, used on their 
letterhead, takes on more than ordinary te } 


meaning. 


PFAUDLER EMULSIFIER USERS 


; ugg “Another Specialty From The 


Cleveland, Ohio 


notes House Of Robins.” 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ua Blue sanitary enameled buckets with 
The Hillcrest Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. ' figures burned in the enamel-- Write 
Lemonaise Co , Inc., ° for particulars. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
W. W. Kennedy co Good equipment is an important 
St. Paul, Minn. f 
actor in the success of this enter- 
The Ard-Oss Company. isi 
Mishawaka, Ind. are Company. 
Peston 
aha Nebr. 
Lincoln Coffee and Spice Mills, The ne P faudler Salad Dress- 
E Lincoln, Nebr. ing Emulsifiers shown above are 
F. now installed and operating at 
their plant in Cleveland. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
Canning Division 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


EMULSIFIERS—GLASS LINED PIPE—CANNING EQUIPMENT 


p FAUL D ] ] R A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
as3d Mfgrs. of Canning Machinery 


= 
Ca : 
| 
PURE FOOD PACKERS 
ey 
| 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 4 t 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 
Five open process tanks, 48’’ square x 5 ft. 
Two open process tanks, 48’’ square x 5 ft. 2”’. 
Two round process tanks 40’’ diameter x 6 ft. 
21 square cages. 
6 round cages. 
Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
2 Monitor Viner Shed Pea Cleaners 
2 Style ““Y’’ Pea Washers 
Address Box A-1408 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3600 No. 10 American Cans, six in car- 
ton, perfect condition. $50 per thousand, 7 cents for car- 


tons, FOB your station. Forty gallon steam jacketed cop- 
per kettle $40. 


S. Pickens, Berlin, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Tomato Washer. Two open 
Process Kettles, size 36 inches wide by 52 inches deep, with 
cages and covers, all in good condition, and will sell cheap 
to quick buyer. 


J. Roland Stewart & Co., Cambridge, Md. 


FOR SALE—A brand new 1926 built Invincible Corn 
Husker. Never used. Ata bargain price. A chance to 
save some real money. t 


Address Box A~1414 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first class con- 
dition. 

The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


MEAT MACHINERY FOR SALE 


We have discontinued the use of our canning 
room, and now have for sale the following, or any part, 
of used machinery. All of this machinery is in good 
condition and can be seen in present canning room; 
same is not yet dismantled, but ready for operation. 
Three is also a lot of miscellaneous machinery, such as 
Sausage Stuffers, Choppers, Mixing Machines, etc. 

1 Weir & Craig 6-can rotary stuffing machine for 1 and 
No. 2 cans, with countershafts and guards. 

1 ~~ ees can stuffing machine for cans up to 

o. 6. 

2 Ilg. 42-inch self-cooled motor fans, includng switch, 
wiring and millwright work. 

1 Anco vacuum sealing machine, installed. Installa- 
tion required for 6 American Can Co. can crimp- 
ers, style ‘‘j.” 

2 Sprague-Merrill-Soule 4 tube can fillers, including 
can shutes and wire guards. 

1 Mechanical iron frame sausage cross cutter, 20-inch 
endless table with countershaft. 

2 Power driven geared 6 spindle capping machines. 

1 Special can retort with 13-inch slat conveyor, 32 ft. 
centers. 

1 Special can retort with 18-inch slat conveyor, 32 ft. 
centers. 

1 Mechanical vacuum sealing machine. 

1 Can filling table with 2 belt conveyors in center, six 
single iron legs, wood top, 12 ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 
1 conveyor 12 ft. long, 1 conveyor 21 ft. long. 

1 Sausage conveyor, 6 ft. long, with cleats fastened 
thereon between sausage cutter and above table. 

1 Sprague can washer, 6 ft. long. 

1 2 stage Sprague vacuum pump, silent chain con- 
nected to a 5 HP. General Electric motor, 
1200R. 

2 Cable can conveyors with can washer attached. 

1 Horizontal can conveyor, 52 ft. centers, double 
strand, No. 78 chain belt with F-4 attachments 
every second link with 5-inch by 18 inch by 1 inch 
maple slat, including head and tail shaft, counter- 
shaft and worm gear drive, including angle iron 
frame work braces, etc. 


1 58 ft. 12 in. belt conveyor with angle iron frame and 
shafts, including two-inch rollers every 2 ft. 

10 Can bins with chute to can conveyor; bins 14 ft. 6 in. 
by 12 ft., solid floor slatted partitions. 


6 40 in. by 60 in. drop vertical iron process retorts 
= hinged tops and crates, including millwright 
work. 

1 48 in. power driven ventilating fan, millwright work. 

1 Weir & Craig gear driven washing machine, 2-14 ft. 

x22 in. by 18 in. by 14 in. boiler iron tanks; 1 10 ft. by 
22 in. x 18 in. x 14 in. boiler iron tanks, basket 
conveyor, 46 ft. centers with 15 in. by 8 in. by 6 in. 
perforated baskets, 100 buckets, 4 idler shafts 
and geared countershaft. 
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1 Wood frame hand power basket hoist. ; 

2 6 ft. by 36 in. by 36 in. by 14 in. iron tanks, 21% in. 
angle reinforced top edge, open, 1 cross partition 
with supports. 

1 36 ft. 12 in. belt conveyor for cans, with angle iron 
supports rollers, 2 ft. on centers. 

2 1 ton electric traveling cranes with motors. 

1 2 spindle mechanical soldering machine. 

1 Single can mechanical vacuum closing machine. 

2 14 ft. by 3 in. by 3 in. steam equipped iron tanks, 
with compartments, 3 cast iron dumping doors. 

1 16 ft. all iron vertical chain conveying hoist, com- 
plete with takeup shafting and spout chute. 


THE E. KAHN’S SONS COMPANY 
519 Livingston Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


For Sale—Plants. 


FOR SALE—Tomato plants of the standard varieties 
and late Cabbage plants. 


Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Tomoto Plants—Grown from Tri-State 
Packers Assn., Selected Tomato Seed, produced by A. D. 
Radebaugh, $1.0!) per 1000, delivered to buyer’s truck at 
Milford, Del. Apply to either: 

Draper & Co., Inc. or Torsch-Summers Co., Milford, Del. 

CABBAGE PLANTS—25 Million fine field grown cab- 
bage plants all leading varieties for late setting. Prompt 
shipments any quantity $1.00 per thousand. Plants grown 
on new land free from disease. Sample crate free. Shipp- 
ing capacity half million daily. Also limited supply of 
field grown tomato plants. 

J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A young man with ambition and qualifications for 
sales work; has had chemical education, perferably along food lines, 
and some experience in connection with the commercial packing of 
food in glass. In replying give age, education, experience, with 
whom previously associated, salary expected and all particulars. 

Address Box B-1404 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—At once. Mechanical foreman, must be familiar 
with canning machinery. Thoroughly capable and reliable. 
Address P. O. Box 124, Stewartstown, Pa. 


WANTED—Man capable of handling the marketing end ofa 
canning factory packing 150,000 cases of Tomatoes. Must be man 
of wide experience and thoroughly posted in this branch of the in- 
dustry. State qualifications and give full reference in first letter. 

Address Box B-1405 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A competent manager for large Tomato Cannery, 
central part of Delaware. State experience, mechanical ability, 
salary and references. 


Address Box B-1410 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED —Opportunity for experienced Cannery Superintend- 
ent. Permanent connection old established California Plant. Posi- 
tion open December 1926. Salary and Bonus. Experience required 
on Vegetables, Tomato Products, Pickles, Condiments, if possible 
Suups. Some knowledge chemistry of products. State qualifications 
and recommendations. 

Address Box B- 1413 care of The Canning Trade for intervie 
with Manager coming East July and August. 


WANTED—BRITISH ISLAND—An opportunity oc- 
curs, for a well established AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
TO ENGAGE THE SERVICES, of a well experienced 
SALES MANAGER with a first class selling record, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of Sales organization and 
distribution. (At present engaged) Britain. Mail, at once, 

Offers to: 


Address Box B-1403 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


or office manager in a vegetable or fruit cannery. 
perience. New York State preferred. 


Address Box B-1402 care of The Canning Trade. 


Several years ex- 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor for Fruits and 
Vegetables. Have had several years experience packing Fruits, 
Tomatoes, Beans and Sweet Potatoes and other Vegetables. Can 
furnish good references. 

Address Box B-1407 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man thirty eight years old with 
tweaty years experience in the Pickle and Condiment business, in- 
cluding, Olives, Sauerkraut, Jelly, Preserves, Vinegar, Horse Radish, 
Catsup, etc. wants connection with pickle manufacturer. Has in- 
side as well as sales experience. Personal sales record of from one 
to three hundred thousand yearly. Capable of assuming General or 
Sales Management. 


Address Box B-1409 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Chemist, Techmical graduate with 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Thorough training in chemistry and 
biology. Three years experience in chemistry and bacteriology. 
Desires connection in food industry. Future prospects the main 
consideration. 

Address Box B-1411 care of The Canning Trade. 


MR. CANNER: 


We rejoice that the Canning business 
looks better for 1926. On the canners’ 
success depends, to a large extent, our 
success. 

We make the most practical package for 
gathering tomatoes, fruits etc., and deliver- 
to factory. We make the baskets— 
// direct from the wood to you. 


White for delivered prices. 
R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Not made to meet competition Phones bpoes 


Made to beat competition 


// 

4 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 


theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW . 
MACHINE C0. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fi 50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


PH ESTABLISHED 1856 


PHIL.EMRICH, 


MANUFACTURER 


CANNERS’° PACKERS” 
KNIVES -APRONS-anD 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 


ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


The new prices represent the following reductions. 


$ .75 per M. 

American Can Co. 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1926-1927 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwold 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, Geo. T. ge c. 
z Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
Lanerall, Cc. Torsch. 

Arbitration Committee, :. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 

W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
Herbert C. Roberts. 

H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard B. Jones. G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Potts 
Cc. Burnet Torsch, E. 


Executive Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


ham, Albert Ww. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T A Phillips. 
Thos. L. North, N. Shriver. 


Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, 5 FR. Lang- 


rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 

gy Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, *.. % Feeser. E. 
E. Langrall, Stockham. 
A. Sindall, Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs 


Brokers Committee, 
Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Jr., 
Gibbs. 
Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Cc. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


Counsel 
Chemist 


| 
= ASTROW 
= 
ohn May, Richard Dorsey, 
= Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
: | Robert Rouse, Hen Doeller 
| 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


b. Baltimore (unless 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: , (t) Thos. J. 


(*) Howard EB. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2% 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%... 
White, Large, No. 


Green, Large, No. 2 
White, Large, Peele 
White, Medium, No. 2% 
Green, Medium, No. 2% 
White, Small, No. 2%..... 
Green, Small, No. 2%......+++- 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.... .... 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 Sq.... 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.55 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.20 


BAKED BEANSt 


In Sauce, No. 

In Sauce, No. “50 
BEANS}{—Std. 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 
Stringless, Std. Cut een. No.10 4. 3 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 
Stringless, Who. Gr. No. 


Limas, Std. “White & Gr., 0. 2..1.60 


BEETSt 


15-80, NO. 8. see 
Cut, No. 00 
Whole, 
Sliced, No. 
CARROTS{ 

Std. Sliced, No. 2......e.cccceee 1.00 
Std. Sliced, No. 
Std. Diced, No. 
Std. Diced, 4.00 
CORNt 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2........... -80 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. 

Std. Shoepeg, No. 2.. ‘ 


Fancy Shoepeg, 
Std. Crushed, 
Std. Crushed, Ne 
Ex. Std. Crushed, Nor 


Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, ‘f.0.b.Co. “95 
HOMINY?¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 


Standard, Split, No. 10......... 
MIXED VEGETABLESt 


Standard, No. 00 
Standard, No. 4.50 
Fancy, No. 10... 4.65 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2.. 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2.. 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, 
No. 3 Sieve, No. i 
3.. 
2, 
2 


3.25 


1.30 

f.o.b. ‘County. 
f.0.b. “County. 1.10 


f.0.b. County. = 
f.0.b. County. 190 


No. 3 Sieve, No. 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 
oa 4 Sieve, No. 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 
Seconds, No. 2.. 


Standard, No. 

= Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.... .67% 
B. J. Sees No. 3 Sieve, No. 1. 72% 

E. J. Ex Sta., No. 2 a tes No. i 0 

Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1......... 

PUMPKIN¢ 

Standard, No. 3.... 


OS 
como 


Meehan & Co. 


New 
CANNED VEGETABLES 
Balto. N. Y. 


SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard, No. 


Extra Standard Ne. 8... 3.0 


2.85 
Standard, No. 10................4. 4.50 
SPINACHt 
2295 
Standard, NG. 1.50 
Standard, No. 1.65 
Standard, No. 10:............... 4.80 
SUCCOTASHt 
Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas. 2: ” 1.40 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).1 1.50 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Fd 1.25 
SWEET 
Standard, No. 40 1.55 
TOMATOES} 
Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .90 -95 
Fancy, No. 3; f.o.b. County.....1.20 1.25 
Fancy, No. wide f.o.b. 25 4.00 
Ext. Std., No. 
Ext. Std., No. f.o.b. ‘County.:” 380 
1.30 
Std., 3, f.o.b. County..1. 
Ext. Std., 10... 
Ext. No "10, f.0.b. ‘County. 4. 
Std. No County -65 
Std. No. 2, f.0.b. County........ “11% was 
Std. No. Out Out 
Std. No. 2%. f.o.b. County...... 
%1. 
Std. No. 3, f.0.b. County........ 1.1 <slare 
Std. No. 10. 4.25 
Std. No. > f.o.b. County.......3.75 aa 
Seconds, Ni cous 
TOMATO PUREEt 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock.........  .45 -55 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock....... 3.50 3.75 
Std. No. -55 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........3.25 3.40 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
INO: 
2600 
APRICOTS* 
California Standard, No. 2%.......-- 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2%.......3. 2.80 
California Fancy, NG: 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
NG. Bec 1.66 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved......2.00 2.25 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... emer 
BLUEBERRIES§ 
Maine, No. 10....cccccccccccccccds.00 13.00 
CHERRIES§ 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 1.65 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 
Extra Preserved, No. 2.......... Out t 
Red Pitted, No. 10... Out 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s......--.+:- Out 
California Standard Out 2.40 
California Choice, No. 2%.......... 2.90 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.20 
GOOSEBERRIESS§& 
NO... -1.00 1.25 
Standard, Noe. 
PEACHES§ 
California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...2.25 2.20 
California Choice, No. 2 - C..2.50 2.55 
California Fancy, No. 2%.........-. 2.85 
PEACHESS 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 3... -- Out Gut 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.. Out 1.60 
Seconds, White, No.°2.... -. Out Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2... Gut Gut 
Standards, White, GRE Gut 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8........ Gut @ut 


) A. we Kidwell & Co. 
York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED 
alt 
Extra Standard White, No. 8....1. 
Seconds, White, No. 3...........1. 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3 


Pies, Peeled, No. Out 
Pies, Peeled, No. Coe 


PEARS§ 


Standards, No. 
Extra Stds., Rion 2, in Syrup....1.25 1.40 
Seconds, No. 3, in’ Water. er 
Standards, No. in Water...... .... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... Out 1.75 
Extra Stds. -» No. 8, in Syrup.... 2. 00 


Out 
PINEAPPLE®# 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....1.85 .... 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, 1.75 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No 2. Saas 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... 2. 50-240 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., 30 862.25 
Hawaii, Sliced. Extra, N 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2...... 1:78 
Hawaii, Grated, Extras INGE . $08 
Shredded, Syrup, No. i0........! 10.75 
e, Water, 

Porto Rico, No. — 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, No. 9... 

STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Extra Syrup, No. 3.. 
Extra, Preserved, ING 2:20 
Standard, Water, Noy 8.50 16.95 
FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
16.00 

ish 

HERRING ROE® 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z..1.40 1.75 


LOBSTER®* 
Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz............. 


Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz............ 4.75 
Standards, 1.50 1.90 
SALMON® 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1.........3.75 3.60 
Red Alaska, at, ING 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1...... 
Cohoe, Flat, No 
Tau, Ne oe 1.65 1.60 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1.. 
Columbia, Flat, No. %. 
TOUS 1.40 1.40 
SHRIMP* 
per Case* 

O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 
Key. carton... 6.00 5.00 
% Tomato, Carton ............. Out 4.50 
4 Mustard, Keyless ............5.00 4.00 

Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.75 3.75 
California, % per 
Oval, Na. cian! 
TUNA FISH—Whilite, per Case* 
California, 4s, Blue Fin........ 7.00 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .... 13.50 


Califeraia 
Galfforata 


-70 
.80 
-90 
-95 
1.65 
1.80 
-95 
4.50 
1.10 
5.25 
1.05 i 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.5.00 5.25 Be 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.......... 2.15 
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Limas, Soaked, NO. ‘Out 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2.......--1.00 1.15 . 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10......... 5.00 Out 3 
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5.50 
1.10 
4.35 
1.15 
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-80 
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1.00 
f.0.b. CO.. .97% 1.15 
0.b. Co... .87% 1.00 
1.10 
Out 
1.20 
3.60 
1.20 
5.00 
1.25 
5.25 
1.40 : 
Out 
1.75 
1.80 
1.50 
1.10 
5.75 
1.20 
3.50 
No. 1.00 1.96 cece 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


General Business Is Geod—Canned Foods Take On Solid Basis— 
Big Grocers in Session—Unseasonable Weather Hinder- 
ing But Not Hurting Crops—Most Canning Acreage 
Cut Down—Fine Quality Peas — Fruit 
Canners Name New Prices. 


USINESS IS GOOD—A news 
B at hand, says: 

“Business in the first week of June, measured by 
the dollar volume of check payments, continued to show 
gains over last year, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports. New building contracts let in this period, aver- 
aged on a daily basis, were larger in volume than a year 
ago. Wholesale prices continued in the first week of 
June the decline which set in during the preceding week, 


the current average being more than 3 per cent smaller 
than at this time last year.’ 


item from Washington, just 


There is no runaway market on canned foods of any kind, 
but the amount of business is increasing and shows a strong 
tendency, which is much better than a mere spurt. The coming 
week may prove a quiet one in most sections, because the big 
buyers, and the big retailers—as well as many brokers and many 
manufacturers who will attend in the hope of picking up some 
good contracts—will be away from their desks, at the National 
Convention in Rochester. Just what the big grocers will do at 
their pow-wow is hard to say, but one thing looks pretty certain, 
and that is they will both mourn their early inaction as regards 
future canned foods. Their mistake is beginning to show al- 
ready. They are meeting to weld their forces together to beat 
the chain-store men, and out of this will come greater efforts on 
the part of both. This can only be to the benefit of the canners, 
for the only complaint ever entertained, in this industry, against 
the wholesalers has been that of inaction, a lack of aggressive- 
ness, in pushing canned foods, and a reluctance to take their 
losses when these goods declined, and so help clean them out, 
when they most needed to be cleaned out. In other words, the 
canners have blamed the wholesalers only when the wholesalers, 
loaded with canned foods bought at high prices, refused to reduce 
these prices when the market slumped, and stood doggedly for 
the original price plus their regular profit. In years gone by 
that has been the one thing which prevented the canners from 
moving heavy packs, even when the canners cut prices below 
cost. No man, of course, likes to take a loss, but when the 
market has gone against one, and if he wishes to keep going, he 
should swallow his loss and keep trading. That the wholesale 
grocers, until the advent of the chain stores, steadfastly refused 
to do, and their action was always surprisingly unanimous. That 
is the one complaint which this industry ever had against them, 
but it is a just one, and they should understand it. The whole- 
sale grocer is the logical distributive channel for canned foods, 
though we cannot regard him as the only legitimate channel. 


ROPS—The vagaries of this most unusual spring have con- 
tinued through the week. When June 16th is so cold that 

professional baseball games have to be postponed—and we 
mention this a second time—it would seem to us that a lesson 
worth studying regarding canners’ crops is given. 

Sections of the Central West have had terriffic floods; other 
sections have had beneficial rains, and still others have had none 
at all, and the drouth continues to do damage. But all of them 
have had too much cool weather, unless we except the Tri-State 
pea packers who have had their pea crops saved from the heat 
which threatened for two days, by decidedly cool weather. The 
pea pack is over on the ’Shore, and the cool weather, with a little 
rain, has permitted them to finish out with the fine quality they 
started with. Maryland’s pea pack this season is far above all 
other years in quality, but amounts to only about 60 per cent of 
normal in quantity. It has largely run to the finer siftings, 
some canners actually getting more No. 1’s than No. 4’s, and all 
of fine, tender quality. 

Western Maryland is just well started upon its pea pack, 
but early reports seem to indicate about the same results as with 
the ’Shore peas: the quality is fine, but the yield light. If the 
cool weather which we have had stays with them a few days 
longer, all will be well. But this is almost too much to expect. 

One of the leading canners told us of a typical instance. He 
talked with his grower on last Wednesday, and the grower was 
much pleased with the prospects on the 40 acres of peas out and 
about ready. The grower said he would get 1,800 pounds to the 
acre. He had seen a few pea lice or aphis, but not many. By 
Saturday of that week, when he expected the peas to be ready 
to cut, he had to report to the canner that he would not get a 
peck of peas off the forty acres, and that he wanted to plow 
them under, as the lice had gotten ‘them all. A good rain, he 
said, would have saved them, but the rain did not come until 
Sunday night. A severe hail storm destroyed other acres of 
peas in this section, and so it goes. The pea pack of the Tri- 
States is put down as about 60 per cent of normal, but all of 
fine quality. 

We speak at length of these definite results, but our Crop 
Reports will tell you the exact story in all pea-growing sections, 
as they look in prospect. The acreage has been cut somewhat, 


and the unseasonable, variable weather will cut the yield and 
packs still further. 


Note from these crop reports this week, also, that the acre- 
age of corn has been definitely cut this season. It was generally 
supposed that the corn acreage would not vary materially from 
last season. This is wrong in many sections. Ohio, you will 
note, has cut its corn acreage nearly 331% per cent. Maine and 
other sections have also cut down their acreage somewhat. It 
is surprising to learn that the germination of the seed has been 
so good, because seedsmen assured us last fall that there would 
be trouble this spring with the corn seed. Corn seems to be 
doing well. 

The tomato acreage is decidedly smaller everywhere and a 
great many canners will not open at all this season. Some are 
staying off on their own good judgment, but others are being 
kept out by financial reasons. In this Tri-State region the cool 
weather and frequent showers have made it ideal for setting out 
tomato plants and giving a good start to those set out. It has 
been the best week of the season so far. You will note that most 
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crop reports show that the canners intend to cut their acreage, 
and they are wise in this. If they will pack a smaller amount 
and pack them of fine quality, they will pull themselves out of 
their present hole. If they disregard this very necessary Injunc- 
tion, and pack heavily and not of good quality, they will not 
only get out of their present hole, but will pull the hole in on top 
of themselves. Pack few, but pack ’em well, must be the slogan 
for 1926 tomato canners. There are more sub-standard toma- 
toes on the market now than can be gotten rid of, so don’t add 
to this pile. 


String beans will be a much lighter acreage than last sea- 
son, and we hope will likewise be improved in general quality; 
for the need of quality packing is not confined to any one article 
of canned foods—it must apply to every article put into cans 
this season. 


RUITS—Now that the California canners have named their 

F opening prices for canned fruits, the market feels better 
disposed to go ahead. As was expected the prices for 1926 

are, on the average, higher than in 1925, peaches being the only 
exception. The trade knows that it can rely upon these canners, 
and that if they have fixed the prices at their present level, that 
it was through necessity, and that there will be no material 
change. The fruit canners of the Coast will not “pack their 
heads off” and leave the buyers holding the bag. They have 
named the prices now so that the buyers can name their wants, 
and those wants will be covered, and but very few goods packed 
over and above them. Fruits are too expensive to can and wait 
for a buyer, so they are canned only as they are ordered. © 

ISH—From down in New Orleans a canner has just written 
EF us regarding shrimp: “We are unable to fill all orders on 

account of small pack of shrimp this spring. There are no 
stocks in canners’ hands, with the market bare and demanding 
delivery of unfilled orders. Smallest pack of shrimp, in general, 
in several years. 

“Oysters—About 40 per cent normal pack was made this past 
season due to cheap price at beginning of pack. Several small 
canners in Mississippi and Louisiana did not operate at all, and 
the result is no stock on hand to speak of. Market steadily ad- 
vancing on oysters, with only few thousand cases of spot stock, 
and factories holding until later for higher prices.” 


The only notable changes in the market page refer to new 


packed peas, and here some prices are higher and others lower 
than last week. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New California Fruit Prices—Higher Than the 1925 Opening 
Prices—Confirmation of Previous Orders Are Heavy— 
Packs Said to Be Well Sold Up—Tomatoes Continue 
Active—Corn Selling—Salmon Not Yet in Its 
Stride—Northwest Cherries Strong— 

Small Limas Strong—Peas Neg- 
lected—Beans Slow. 

New York, June 17, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—The outstanding feature of the market 

: this week, of course, has been the announcement of 

opening prices on fruit by the California Packing Cor- 

poration. A healthy movement of spot canned foods has been 

in evidence, with tomatoes in particular coming in for a good 
inquiry and strongly held. 


New California Fruits—The California Packing Corporation 
was the first of the big packers to come out with opening prices, 
and was followed by the other large factors. The prices of the 
California Packing Corporation are about 20 cents per dozen 
over the quotations of most of the other packers on choice 
quality, this being the featured “Del Monte” grade of the Cor- 
poration. This year’s prices are 10 to 15 cents per dozen over 
last year’s opening, except on Bartlett pears, which are lower. 
The Corporation’s opening prices follow: 


10s 
Choice Standard Seconds Waters Solid pack 
$2.25 $1.90 $1.65 $1.40 
2.60 2.05 1.80 1.65 6.50 
Peeled ........ 3.00 2.15 1.90 1.75 7.00 
2, ere 3.00 2.15 1.90 1.75 7.00 
Cherries, R. A.... 3.60 2.95 2.70 2.45 6.75 
Muscat Grapes... 2.10 1.65 1.45 1.35 omnis 
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Peaches, Y. C.... 2.30 1.90 1.75 1.50 5.50 
eee 2.20 1.85 1.70 1.50 5.35 
Peaches, Y. F.... 2.25 1.85 1.65 1.50 dans 
Bartlett Pears... 2.65 2.30 2.10 1.90 5.00 


Although, as previously stated, the prices are higher than 
the 1925 opening price schedule, the advances are not out of line 
with those which the trade had been anticipating, and a heavy 
volume of business is looked for. Confirmations have been 
coming in very heavily, and brokers are advising their regular 
customers to cover their requirements. S. A. P. business this 


year was unusually heavy, and if most of this business is con- 


firmed, as now seems probable, the canners have already dis- 
posed of the greater part of their probable pack. Many of the 
smaller canners booked contracts this year at prices to be 
named at a fixed margin under the Corporation’s opening. 

_ Tomatoes—Demand for Southern spot tomatoes for prompt 
shipment has continued fairly active, and the market is holding 
about steady at the same prices in effect last week. Canners 
are not pressing their holdings on the market in as large volume 
as has been the case for many weeks past, and the packers 
apparently are most optimistic regarding the outlook. Futures, 
while not coming in for much demand, are holding up strongly. 
While the tomato carryover this year was much larger than 
normal, reports from packing centers indicate that spot business 
during the first five months of the year was more than double 
that for the corresponding period last year, so that serious 
inroads have been made into canners’ holdings. With the pack- 
ers planning to sharply curtail their output this season, the 
statistical position of the market is greatly improved. 

Corn Selling—Buyers are reported to be showing more in- 
terest in the future corn situation. Spot trading has not been 
of large proportions, but prices appear to be holding up fairly 
well. Western packers report more demand for fancy quality. 
Iowa golden bantam is held at $1.30 per dozen at the canneries, 
with Minnesota packers quoting $1.55 per dozen, Crosby being 
offered at $1.30. Illinois fancy Country Gentleman is quoted at 
$1.25 to $1.30 per dozen at the cannery, as to brand. 

Salmon—Weather conditions have not been favorable for a 
large consumption of salmon in the local market as yet, but 
jobbers are of the belief that the demand will come on with a 
rush when it finally sets in. Buying of pinks and reds by the 
summer hotel and camp trade has been pretty good this year, 
but the usual amount of repeat orders has not been forthcoming, 
the cold and rainy weather having been disastrous for the busi- 
ness of this type of resort. Just at present, pinks appear to be 
favored, and are held at $1.60 per dozen, spot. Reds, at $3.45, 
a Chinooks are not in large supply and are strongly 

eld. 

Northwest Cherries Strong—Many Oregon and Washington 
canners have booked to capacity on Royal Anne cherries and 
strawberries, and have withdrawn on these items. Withdrawals 
on some other fruits have also been reported. Jobbers have 
come into the market for berries in a large way this year, No. 10 
pie fruits in particular having been in demand. No. 10 logan- 
berries appear to be rather plentiful, however, and are offering 
at $5.75 per dozen, against a price of $6.00 named as the 
opening by many of the packers. This is about the only item 
of Northwestern small fruits which appears to be in large 
supply. 

Baby Limas Strong—There has been a good amount of fu- 
ture business booked on baby limas this spring, and as is 
usually the case, it appears that the market will be well sold 
up by the time the packing season is over. Southern canners 
are booking tiny greens, in No. 2 tins, at $2.10 per dozen, with 
mediums bringing $1.70, and mixed green and white booking 
at $1.60 per dozen, all prices at the cannery. 


Peas Neglected—There has been very little change in the 
spot pea situation. Maryland and Delaware canners are run- 
ning on their new packs, but buyers do not appear to be very 
anxious to get deliveries. The market is still plentifully sup- 
plied with old packs, and carryover standards are a strong fac- 
tor in the spot situation. Wisconsin packers are quoting stand- 
ards at a range of 87% cents to $1.00 per dozen at the cannery 
on old pack. New pack standards, large sieves, are quoted at 
90 to 95 cents per dozen at the cannery. Packers still have a 
complete assortment of new pack peas to offer, the amount of 
“packed to order” business this season having been very light. 
Packers have realized the futility of endeavoring to force their 
goods upon an unwilling market, so the situation remains 
tranquil. 

New-Pack Beans—Canners are reported to be making sub- 
stantial reductions in their acreage of stringless beans, and 
there appears to be a general tendency to go slow this season 
and enable the trade to work out the carryover stocks from last 
year’s pack. New York and Michigan packers are quoting new 


pack two-sieve fancy refugees at $2.35 per dozen, with fancy 
wax beans quoted at the same price. Jobbers and chain stores 
have not bought heavily of futures. 

Sardines Moving—New-pack Maine sardines continue to 
come in for a good movement, the prices recently named by 
the packers apparently being in line with what the trade had 
been looking for. The pack to date has not been heavy, and 
canners are moving out their stocks steadily. The 1926 pack 
has come on a market practically bare of carryover stocks from 
last year. The market outlook this season has been helped by 
the short spring pack of California sardines, many of the 
Pacific Coast canners having made short deliveries on their 
packed-to-order contracts. 

Tuna—California packers have booked a fair amount of 
business on white meat tuna, the market being held at $8.00 
for halves, $15.00 for 1s, and $6.00 for quarters. Some business 
on ones halves was reported put through at $7.50 per case. 
Yellowfin is quoted at $11.50 for 1s, $6.25 for halves, and $4.25 
for quarters. Much of the forward business has been on white- 
meat tuna, this being the grade on which the jobbers have been 
most anxious to cover. Packers have been having considerable 
difficulty in arriving at an agreement with their fishermen 
regarding the price which the latter will receive for whitemeat. 

Bandits Raid Jobber’s Office—Three stickup men, who en- 
tered the cashier’s office of the Sunglo-Sills Company, West Side 
wholesale grocers, expecting to find only a few persons in the 
office, became “rattled” when they found the room full of sales- 
men waiting for the delayed weekly sales conference to start 
last Saturday morning, and after ordering everybody in the 
room to hold up their hands, started firing into the crowd of 
workers. One girl clerk was killed, another seriously wounded, 
and Simeon Winterbloom, a salesman, shot and killed as he 
intercepted the robbers on the way out of the building. Mr. 
Winterbottom was one of the best-known jobbers’ salesmen in 
the market, having formerly been connected with Austin Nichols 
& Co. and R. C. Williams & Co. 


Trade Notes—Robert D. Frey, sales-manager of the Cali- 
fornia Canneries, Inc., is visiting the market. Mr. Frey’s head- 
quarters are in San Francisco. 


Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary of the National Association 
of Chain Store Grocers, is on a business trip to the Northwest. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canned Foods Representation at Sesqui-Centennial Very Meager 
—Always a Demand in Chicago for Canned Foods— 
Chicago Brokers Object to Working on 
Half Brokerage—Notes. 

Chicago, June 18, 1926. 


ENERALITIES—A young lawyer, just entering upon court 
* practice, asked an old lawyer, “When the law is against 
me, how shall I talk to a jury?” 


The reply was, “Talk 
strong on the facts!” “But when the facts are against me, then 
what?” “Talk strong on the law!’? “But when both law and 
facts are against me, then what?” “Then deal in glittering 
generalitiesf”’ 

I am afraid I will have to take the last course, as there is 
~ a sameness in the canned foods situation which is deadly. 

I hear that the canned foods representation at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia is very meager, and un- 
worthy of the industry. Well! I know they worked hard to se- 
cure a good representation, and deserved it. Maybe some can- 
ners will come in later. I understand the state of completion of 
the Exposition is quite backward, and this will give the late ex- 
hibitors a chance. 

The buying on the part of the wholesalers is very guarded 
and cautious, so the brokers report, and as futures are but little 
higher than spot goods, when carrying charges are considered, 
the speculative feeling for buying and carrying spot goods for 
future delivery later in the year, has about subsided. 

There is always a demand in Chicago for canned foods, 
however, and the brokers are being favored with a lot of small 
orders on which they have to do a lot of hard work, and on which 
they make but little brokerage. 

There is a good inquiry for standard peas, corn and toma- 
tces for prompt delivery, but the canners have advanced their 
prices a little all along the line on these big vegetable staples, 
and the wholesalers will not respond to the advance, conse- 
quently there are but few sales being closed. 
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Michigan canners are reported to be pretty well sold out 
on berries, pears and cherries for the 1926 pack, and it is said 
that they are not disposed to take on any more orders, at least 
until the season progresses a little farther and the crop condi- 
tions are better defined. 

' J understand that there is an effort on the part of Chicago 
brokers to break away from the Indianapolis Sales Agent Brok- 
ers. There are a number of brokerage firms in that city which 
have the agency for can-making companies, and which travel 
among the canners for the purpose of selling cans. This ap- 
plies chiefly to the tomato canners of Indiana. These sales agent 
brokers have been to an extent monopolizing the sale of Indiana 
canned tomatoes, and effecting the sales through brokers in other 
cities to whom they give half brokerage. 

Chicago brokers claim that they cannot and will not work on 
half brokerage, as they cannot live on that compensation when 
prices are as low as they are now. Therefore the Chicago brok- 
ers are confining their efforts, to a certain extent, to direct busi- 
ness between the buyers and the Indiana canners. 

I have just examined a line of samples of peas of the 1926 
pack, the first I have seen, canned by the Marshall Canning 
Company at Marshaltown, Iowa. They were, of course, Alaskas 
or Early June peas, and were the finest peas I have seen for a 
long time. For tenderness, flavor, well-filled cans, clear liquor 
and uniform grading as to size, I have never seen them sur- 
passed. 

It has been said that Iowa cannot pack fine peas. I am ina 
position to say that she can, and that she has done so this sea- 
son, at Marshaltown by the Marshall Canning Company. 

Charles H. Karsch, of the Hartford (Wis.) Canning Com- 
pany, stopped over Wednesday of this week in Chicago en route 
to the Eastern cities. His cannery has established an enviable 
reputation for peas and beets of fine quality. They do quite a 
business in wholesalers’ private labels. 

Charles Corey and Nicholas Hoffman, of Michigan, spent 
two days this week in Chicago. They own the Holland Canning 
Company, the Van Buren Canning Company and the Zeeland 
Canning Company, all of Michigan, and are among the largest 
producers of canned fruits and vegetables in that State. They 
specialize on fine quality and their output almost sells itself to 
old-established customers! 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Opening Prices—Cherry Canning Ending—No Agreement 
As Yet With Growers on Pears—Peach Crop Looks Prom- 
ising—Pineapple Crop Outlook Continues Unfavor- 
able—Asparagus Canning Winding 
Up—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, June 17, 1926. 


ITH but few exceptions spot stocks have been reduced to a 

low level and only a routine business is being done on 

these. Some business has been booked on futures at 
definite prices, but most orders are booked subject to the ap- 
proval of opening prices. 

Opening Prices—The event of the week has been the an- 
nouncement of the 1926 opening prices, after a long delay. As 
previously explained, these prices could not be formulated until 
agreements with the growers as to prices had been completed. 

In the New York market most of these new prices are 
quoted this week, and the details will be given here next week. 
As was expected the prices are, on the average, higher than last 
year’s, but even so are in line with most expectations, and this is . 
shown by the amount of business that was confirmed immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the new prices. 

The packing of cherries is nearing a close, canners and 
growers have come to an understanding on prices to be paid 
for canning peaches, and it is only on apricots and pears 
that there is any uncertainty. 

Canners are offering as high as $75 a ton for apricots 
of the best grade and have purchased rather extensively in the 
San Joaquin Valley at $60 and $65 a ton. Growers in the San 
Francisco Bay region are holding back for still higher prices, 
however. Packing will not be commenced here until about the 
first of July, by which time the canning of apricots in the interior 
will be at an end. Canners are in a rather independent position 
on pears. They have a substantial carry-over on this fruit, and 
with an increased yield promised decline to pay anywhere near 
last season’s prices for fruit. They contend that before this 
fruit can be packed in quantity again, prices must come down, 
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so that the finished product can be marketed in competition with 
peaches, apricots and Hawaiian pineapple. 

Peaches—The California peach crop for 1926 is estimated 
at the division of crop estimates, United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, at 20,149,000 bushels, as compared with 
16,250,000 bushels last year. The crop for the United States is 
estimated at 58,640,000 bushels. From these estimates, as of 
June 1, it is seen that the outlook is for a 25 per cent increase in 
the crop in California, and that this State will produce more 
than one-third of the peaches grown in the United States. Can- 
ners have a stiff job cut out for them to pack and sell everything 
ap | are expected to handle and opening prices will be based on 

close margin of profit and a volume basis. 

Pineapple—Reports from the Hawaiian Islands are still of 
a rather unfavorable nature, although there have been rains on 
some of the islands of the group on which pineapples are grown. 
The drought continues on Oahu, which is by far the largest pro- 
ducer, and experts estimate that the crop on this island will be 
about 20 per cent short of the estimates made the first of the 
year, when prospects were for a record-breaking output. The 
pack for the Territory is now estimated at a little more than 
7,000,000 cases. Opening prices on this fruit are expected about 
the same time as_ those on California canned fruits. 

Asparagus—The packing of asparagus in California is rap- 
idly nearing an end and operations in some plants have already 
been suspended. The output will prove a large one and may 
exceed that of last year, although this is doubted by some oper- 
ators. With some of this vegetable still on hand from last year 
and a big pack in sight, buyers have not rushed into the market 
as in some years, but leading interests are well satisfied with 
early sales. An extensive advertising campaign is to be launched 
in about two months, and this is expected to have a marked 
effect on the consuming demand. The campaign has purposely 
been delayed until after the fresh asparagus season is ended, in 
order that the fullest benefits may be received by those bearing 
the expense. 


Coast Notes—California packers are greatly interested in 
the progress being made toward securing an increase in the 
tariff on canned tomatoes, a movement in which Californians are 
taking a leading part. A petition for the full 50 per cent in- 
crease allowed by law on the tariff rate has been drafted by 
Representative Arthur M. Free, of San Jose, Cal., following a 
conference with executives of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, headed by President Elmer FE. Chase, also of San Jose. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, who figures promi- 
nently in the matter, is likewise a Californian. The California 
interests are pleased with the recent,decision of the Attorney- 
General to the effect that the Tariff Commission may consider 
the cost of transportation in figuring increases in the tariff rates. 

The operating committee of the Canners’ League of Cali- 
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fornia has rechecked the recent box shook specifications and 
some slight corrections have been made in these. The new 
specifications as a whole make a somewhat smaller box than 
many canners have been using and are expected to result in a 
saving in cost and to minimize the possibility of the denting of 
contents. The members of the committee agree that the new 
boxes are entirely practicable, with the sole possible exception 
of the No. 24 case when it is used for No. 1 flat cans. Theoret- 
ically, two No. 1 flats should be exactly the same height as one 
No. 2% can, but in practice are a little taller, leading some mem- 
bers of the committee to express the opinion that the No. 2% 
case should be made an eighth of an inch deeper. The difference 
can be overcome by reducing the height of the flat can and the 
American Can Company advises that this will be done next sea- 
son. Several members of the committee state that by careful 
handling they are now packing the flat cans in the No. 2%-can 
case, but others are using a case having slightly larger specifi- 
cations. 


The Kings County Packing Company, of Armona, Cal., which 
has a cherry orchard at Murray, has employed a novel idea to 
keep birds away from the fruit. Mulberry trees are planted 
near the orchard and the birds are attracted by the mulberry 
fruit, leaving the cherries unmolested. 


In accordance with the program announced several months 
ago the directors of the California Packing Corporation have 
voted a 100 per cent stock dividend, the melon to be distributed 
August 2 to stockholders of record June 30. 


The Pacific Coast Canners, Inc., incorporated recently with 
a capital stock of $5,000,000, represents a merger of three old- 
established companies, with five plants, these having an annual 
capacity of 2,000,000 cases of fruits and vegetables. The con- 
cerns involved are the Pacific Coast Canning Company, Oakland; 
the Herbert Packing Company, with plants at San Jose and 
Reedley, and the National Packing Corporation. of Ogden, Utah, 
with plants at Ogden and Provo, Utah. The officers of the new 
concern are: W. F. Rudiger, president and general manager; 
George N. Herbert and Ralph Bellingall, vice-presidents; H. F. 
Fletcher, secretary and treasurer; directors, J. C. McKinstry, 
Joseph Haber and W. H. Shearman. Mr. Rudiger has been head 
of the National Packing Corporation; Mr. Herbert has long 
headed the concern bearing his name; Mr. Bellingall is an official 
of the Pacific Coast Canning Company; Mr. Shearman is man- 
ager of the Fred J. Kiesel Estate at Ogden, and the other two 
directors are members of a law firm. Headquarters of the new 
company will be in San Francisco. 


L. A. Sussman, a merchandise broker of San Francisco, Cal., 
and formerly of the wholesale grocery house of Sussman, Worm- 
ser & Co., passed away at Indianapolis, Ind., June 10, while on 
an Eastern business trip. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Joint Gathering of Jobbers and Retailers in Rochester This Week an Epoch in Grocery 
Trade’s History—Jobcers In Past Few Years Have Adjusted Many Imsortant Problems 
—Maine Canner Talks of ‘Selling Direct’-—Salmon Canners Perfect Export 


Corporation to Stabilize Market for Low Grade 


Pack—‘‘Who’s 


Boss?’’, 


Asks McLaurin-- Elimination of Pullman Surcharge Recommended 
To Congress. 


HE BIG CONVENTION—The grocery capital of the 

i United States will be established for one week at Roches- 

ter, N. Y., beginning Monday, June 21, and indications 

are that the conventions of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 

Association and the National Association of Retail Grocers, 

which get under way in that city then and continue for the 

greater part of the week, will draw a record-breaking attend- 
ance of food-trade leaders. 

Wholesale grocers for many years have been talking better 
treatment for the wholesale grocers; in the past two years they 
have started meeting out that better treatment. They have 
talked cooperation with the retailer, and that cooperation is 
now being actively extended. They have talked closer under- 
standing with the retailer and have made some progress in 
that direction. This year’s gathering of the two organizations 
mentioned should go far in developing the work. 

The decision to hold the conventions of the two associations 
in the same city at the same time, with one joint session for the 


discussion of problems relating to both branches of the industry, 
signalizes belated recognition of the old axiom, “United we 
stand; divided we fall.” Wholesale grocers have at last come 
to the realization that they and the independent retail grocers 
are fighting a common foe; and that the only salvation for both 
is unity of thought, purposes and action. There are some things 
which the wholesalers should receive from the retailers which 
they are not getting; there are many things which the retailers 
should receive from the jobbers which they have not been get- 
ting. Leaders in both branches of the industry have now come 
to the conclusion that it is time to lay the cards on the table, 
face up, for the showdown. 

The wholesale grocers, for a wonder, find themselves this 
year without any real big issue, unless it be the fight to sustain 
the consent decree, or expansion of their campaign of cooperation 
with the retail trade. The fact is an interesting one, when it is 
considered how many problems the jobbers were formerly con- 
fronted with at their annual conclaves. The fact that they are 
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,lacking a weighty problem to tackle this year does not mean 
that they have been asleep at the switch; on the contrary, it is 
proof that their alertness has taken in hand and ironed out 
the vexatious problems which formerly irked the trade. One 
of their biggest problems, the matter of contracts with canners, 
has been adjusted satisfactorily, from the standpoint of both 
the canner and the wholesale grocer. The jobbers still have to 
effect an understanding with the specialty grocery product 
manufacturers, but present indications are that this situation 
has reached a stalemate. The most vital problem of all, co- 
operation with the retail grocers, has been in process of settle- 
ment for more than a year past, and will be further simplified 
by the events at Rochester this week. 


Canner “Warns” Jobbers—The Frontier Canning Company 
of Maine has come in for considerable attention in the whole- 
sale grocery trade as a result of a recent circular letter which 
it sent out to the jobbers. The American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association comments on the letter thuswise: “Every day seems 
to bring with it a new way of merchandising. Some of these 
discoveries are made by wholesale grocers and again some are 
developed by manufacturers. The Frontier Canning Company 
of Maine has issued a most ‘compelling’ document that is well 
worth attention. During the past week almost an avalanche 
of these ‘Frontier’ circulars has poured in upon us; many of 
them are accompanied by letters, while upon the face of others 
the wholesale grocer has merely written his opinion. Many 
of our correspondents refer to them as threats, while in some 
cases the language used can hardly be considered mailable. 
The Frontier Canning Company appears to believe that their 
suggestion to ‘go direct to the retail trade’ would be sufficient 
immediately to stimulate a satisfactory demand from wholesale 
grocers for their product. What a fallacy! The Frontier cir- 
cular has probably failed to accomplish the purpose of its 
writer. A few other manufacturers have attempted this same 
process of increasing distribution, but we hardly think whole- 
sale grocers are to be bluffed into buying goods which per- 
chance they might not otherwise get. We are making reference 
to this particular circular because of the great number of them 
which have been sent to this office, and which we suggest as a 
suggestion from the senders that the American Association 
should condemn such a circular, and such condemnation is 
expressed herewith.” 


The Salmon Export Corporation—Low-grade Alaska sal- 
mon, which in many seasons has proven a drug on the market, 
is expected to come into its own as a result of the organization 
of the Salmon Export Corporation, with headquarters in Seattle. 
D. E. Skinner is president of the corporation, L. J. Hull, vice- 
president, P. J. Andrate, secretary, and G. L. Wakeman, treas- 
urer. Many of the leading salmon companies are in the cor- 
poration, which is made up of the following firms: Alaska Con- 
solidated Canneries, Sunny Point Packing Company, Petersburg 
Packing Company, Stuart Packing Corporation, Pioneer Sea 
Food Company, Emel Packing Company, Pyramid Packing Com- 
pany, Alitak Packing Company, Carlisle Packing Company, 
Hidden Inlet Canning Company, Shepard Point Packing Com- 
pany, Pioneer Packing Company, Deep Sea Salmon Company, 
Copper River Packing Company, Kadiak Fisheries Company, 
George T. Myers & Co., Astoria and Puget Sound Packing 
Company, and the North Pacific Trading and Packing Com- 
pany. . Under the provisions of the Export Trade Act, an 
association of the type formed by the salmon packers for export 
trade only is granted exemption from the anti-trust laws, with 
the proviso that there shall be no restraint of trade within the 
United States, or restraint of the export trade of any domestic 
competitor, and with the further provision that there be no 
agreement, understanding, conspiracy, or act which shall en- 
hance or depress prices or substantially lessen competition 
within the United States or otherwise restrain trade therein. 
The operation of the salmon canners’ export corporation is 
— to make for a stabilized market for chum and pink 
salmon. 


Who’s The Boss?—J. H. McLaurin, president of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association. in an interesting letter on 
wholesale grocery trade problems, discusses the problem of ex- 
ecutive management of the wholesale grocery business. ‘Upon 
entering the office of a wholesale grocer recently,’ he writes, 
“one of the first things that caught my eye was a placard on the 
wall above a desk reading: ‘If you want to know who’s boss 
around here, start something.’ Then and there, I sat down at 
that gentleman’s desk and ‘started something,’ with the result 
that in less than fifteen minutes I discovered who was boss in 
that establishment, and frankly our courteously told him of my 
discovery. I only had to listen to the gentleman talk for a few 
moments to reach a very definite conclusion as to who was the 
boss of his establishment, and before I left we shook hands in 
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complete agreement on the subject. The boss lost his job that 
afternoon, and the owner of the business, as subsequent events 
have conclusively proven, took charge of that establishment. 
You ask, ‘Who was the boss in that business?’ My answer is ‘A 
wholesale grocer doing business four blocks away from this 
man’s office.’ And the gentleman to whom I was talking, and 
who was ready to make it known who was the boss of his busi- 
ness, discovered, and I think to his own surprise, that his com- 
petitor was the boss of his business. His competitor was naming 
the price at which this man should market his goods and was 
indirectly, but nevertheless surely, dictating to this man’s sales- 
men instructions which daily controlled them as they called on 
the retail trade. In the first ten minutes of conversation, this 
man had informed me that he was giving 10 per cent trade dis- 
count on tobacco, saying: ‘My competitor announced that dis- 
count and, of course, I had to follow.’ Further inquiry devel- 
oped that his salesmen were authorized to meet any and all 
prices that his competitor might name. A wonderful training 
for salesmen and a tragic acknowledgment for the owner of a 
business. Your business has a boss—a head. No denying that, 
back of every movement in this world, great or small, there 
operates a determining influence. The master mind is there. 
Get the fact fixed in your mind, Mr. Wholesale Grocer. Concen- 
trate your thought on it, and once that truth grips you, it will 
lead you to ask, ‘Who’s boss around here?’ Your employes come 
to regard some one individual connected with your business as 
‘the boss,’ and so designate him, and, insofar as their relations 
extend, they may usually be correct in that he is their boss; but 
the important fact for you to know is who is boss. Are you the 
boss in your business? You have been made responsible by your 
stockholders for the success or failure of your business. Are 
you actually in the saddle, dominating and controlling tne policy 
and conduct of your business; or have you, as ‘the boss’ of the 
business, permitted yourself to be unsaddled and replaced by 
your salesmen on the road or a disloyal sales-manager in the 
office, or your competitors, or manufacturers’ specialty salesmen, 
or desk jobbers, or by any other factors who have assumed con- 
trol, leaving to you the care and mental wear and tear of a busi- 
ness that is running on the rocks. This is not a particularly 
pleasant subject, viewed from some angles, but some things are 
happening, or wiay happen, in your business which can prove 
far more unpleasant to contemplate than a decision right now 
of this all-important question as to who is the boss of your busi- 
ness. If you were the boss of your business, would the inde- 
pendent retail grocer, the one and only hope of your business 
salvation, continue to be ignored and slighted as he is today by 
many wholesale grocers? The fact is that ‘conditions’ in the 
wholesale grocery business today are largely due to so many 
wholesale houses having the wrong boss. The owner of the 
business, charged with its management and direction, is too often 
absent from the job. He has delegated it to one or the other 
of the agencies selected above; and, while boss to his office force, 
he is not boss to the ‘business.’ If he were boss to the business, 
some of the tragic things happening in connection with that 
business would not happen.” 

Pullman Surcharges—Wholesale grocers who travel a force 
of salesmen, and canners who must make many business trips to 
various parts of the country, are interested in the latest move to 
abolish the obnoxious Pullman surcharges. The Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee has just made a report condemning 
the Pullman passenger surcharges and favoring its repeal. This 
is a sound recommendation, and is deserving of prompt and 
favorable action by Congress. The surcharge is an out-of-date 
war tax, and nothing else. It has no reason or equity in any 
other sense except as a war emergency which is now many years 
past. It has no direct bearing on the services provided en route 
by the Pullman Company, but is purely an extra passage charge 
taken by the railroads in addition to the 75 per cent higher mile- 
age rates than existed prior to the World War. A charge which 
taxes the passenger more per mile for riding in a Pullman car 
than in a day coach, over and above the Pullman rate, is far 
from that equality of treatment which is due all who purchase 
railroad transportation. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages ‘Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. l 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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CONSIDER THE PHONE OPERATOR 
( Continued from page 14 ) 


the address given. Asked for further information, 
the Toledo man stated that he and the person he was 
calling at Detroit had been in an automobile accident. 
The operator then asked if he could give the Detroit 
man’s automobile license number, which he did. The 
operator called the police department at Detroit and 
the man’s name and correct address were obtained. 
The call was then put through satisfactorily. 


Last minute changes in business plans sometimes 
make it imperative to reach a person just as he is leav- 
ing a city by train. The Dash Company, at Minneap- 
olis, placed a call for a man at Duluth. Several reports 
that he was out for a few minutes were received, and 
finally, at 1.15 P. M., it was learned that he was leav- 
ing for Minneapolis over the Soo line on the 1.30 P. M. 
train. Calling the railroad station, the operator had 
the man paged. At 1.28 he was still missing. A cour- 
teous railroad official informed the operator that the 
train stopped at Superior for one-half hour. 

The operator called the railroad station at Supe- 
rior and left word for the man to call Duluth if he 
could be found on the train. He reported some time 
later from the Superior station and talked to Minne- 
apolis. 

While most long-distance calls are serious in 
nature, there are some, of course, which are not with- 
out their humorous side. The business-like young lady 
at the switchboard admits that now and then she gets 
a smile from bits of conversation that came to her 
ears as she completes and supervises the calls under 
her care. 


A guest at a St. Louis hotel made an urgent re- 
quest that long-distance follow up an important call 
he had placed for his wife. The lady finally answered 
and an attempt was made to start the conversation. 
The St. Louis operator quickly gathered, however, 
that the husband was in no condition to talk coher- 
ently, and diplomatically put the wife off. 


The operator then called the bell captain of the 
hotel and advised him that she was ready with an im- 
portant long-distance call for the guest in room so- 
and-so, but the guest didn’t appear able to talk. Would 
the bell captain help to get him in condition to speak. 
Sure he would! 


Soon the captain reported, “Ma’am, that man 
don’t want nothin’ to sober up on. The only thing he 
wants ‘is more licker.” 


i 
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CANADIAN DUMPING DUTY ON CANNED 
PEACHES AND APRICOTS 
FROM AUSTRALIA. 


CCORDING to a statement made by the Minister 
A of Customs and Excise in the Canadian House 

of Commons, dumping duties have been placed 
on canned peaches and apricots from Australia, states 
American Assistant Trade Commissioner T. R. Wil- 
son, Ottawa, Canada, in a report to the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 


Canned peaches and apricots are subject to dump- 
ing duty, invoices for goods shipped after January 1, 
1926, being subject to correction. The dumping duty 
on these commodities has not been exactly determined, 
but will be the same as that granted for export bounty 
from Australia. The Australian export bounty 
granted on canned peaches and apricots is graduated, 
and is combined with a drawback or export allowance 
on sugar entering into the manufacture of canned 
fruits. The dumping duty assessed on canned peaches 
and apricots from Australia will be in addition to the 
regular duty of one-half cent per pound. Such fruits 
from the United States are dutiable at the rate of 214 
cents per pound. 


— Too Late To Crassiry 


FOR SALE— 
1 Apple grader new ‘‘two wire’’ 
Double Boutell Apple Pearing machines, used one 
season 
2 Double copper lined Mixers complete 
1 Lot of canvass conveyor belt 20 in. wide 
2 ‘‘Home made’’ Asparagus grading conveyors 
1 
1 
1 


Ayars No. 2 Filling machine, series 311 
Burt No. 1, 2, 24 and 3 labeler (new) 
10 1b. Gravity labeler (old) 
2 30 gal. Kettles copper 
1 Bean Cutter, built by E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
1 2 1b. machine for sugaring 2 lb. cans by hand 
1 Asparagus washer ‘‘Hand made’’ 
2 Cherry Washers 
1 200 lb. gas lighting plant about 600 ft. 2 pipe for 
same 
Address Box A-1415 care of The Canning Trade. 


$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 


canning industry. 


National Canners Association, 


“THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the Nationa] Canners’ 
The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
Get your order in early 


Personal Checks Accepted 


17th Edition. 


Association. Sold to all others at 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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When you need 1 
1 
THE ALMANAC 
| 
of the Canning Industry 
| 
| 
To-check up acreage, yields, prices, 
and all that intimate data needed 
every day. 
i 
i $1.00 per copy 
NOTE: Acopy of the 1926 Almanac Published by 
free to each BALTIMORE, MD. 
are $1.00 each. 
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DO NOT TAKE CHANCES 


with your supplies, cans, cases, labels, 
shooks, etc. Their loss at this season 
would be disastrous. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


can protect them at a cost so reason- 
able that you cannot afford to take 
chances with inadequate insurance. 


Send your instructions for additional insurance to 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
MARYLAND 


Tomato Elevator 


BALTIMORE, 


Rotary Tomato Washer 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


chants. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


ON RUBBER WHEELS 
Kind Old Lady—How do you like to go to school, my little 
man? 


Little Boy—Oh, anything’ll do in a pinch, lady, but I prefer 
a sedan. 


WIFE’S WAY 
“T can’t imagine how you get money out of your husband.” 
“Oh, I simply say I’m going back to mother, and he imme- 
diately hands me the fare.”—America’s Humor. 


THE FAMILY DRUGGIST 
“You say this hair restorer is very good, do you?” 
“Yes, sir, I know a man who took the cork out of a nage 


of this stuff with his teeth and had a mustache the next day.’ 
Whiz Bang. 


GOB HUMOR 
“Want to buy a radio?” 
“Nop e. ” 
“Better get one.” 
“Nothing doing.” 
“But I say, this kind is a great producer.” 
“Say, hold on there! Do you think that I want a lot of little 
radios running around here?” 


SON KNOWS FATHER 
“But, Freddy,” insisted teacher, “if your father owed the 
a $12, and the grocer $16, he’d have to pay more than 
“No, he wouldn’t,” Freddy replied. “That’s all it costs us 
te move.’’—Progressive Grocer. 
WHAT’S THIS? 


College education requires costly buildings, but it does not 
seem to develop greater domes than it used to. 


SOME WERE GLAD 
It was on their honeymoon. “Have all your bachelor friends 
congratulated you?” asked the bride. as she cuddled closer. 


“Some. And some of them thanked me.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Some towns are awfully old-fashioned. You still have to 
wait till washday to see what the ‘girls are wearing. 


Some flappers are playing a mean trick on dry goods mer- 
They go around to stores, ask for a sample of goods and 
then take it home and make a dress of it. 


TRY AND DO IT 
A child was teasing the kitten, when her mother remon- 
strated: 

“Phyllis, the next time you hurt that kitten I’m going to do 
the same to you; if you hit or pinch it, J shall hit or pinch you. 
If you pull, its ears, I shall pull yours.’ 

Silence for a moment, then: om I pulled its tail.” 


THE FIRST CALL 


Maiden Aunt—And what brought you to town, Henry? 
Henry—Oh, well, I jus’ come to see the sights, and I 
thought that I’d call on you first—New York Medley. 


—Since 1913— 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHER 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


E TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. : 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


d. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Bnameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

rands. See Stencils. 

See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 


Ams, Machine Co., Max. New York City. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

. A. Kries Son, Baltimore. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark:rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 


veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 


Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP. 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN.- 
ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. W. Bliss Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils. Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Aglitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co.. San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., :ndianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnatt!. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral. Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine.. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 0. 

A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Rerlin-Chanman Co.. Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfe. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

ag String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. 
Machines. . nes. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltim 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. sia 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
vy es, Steam. ee Boilers and 3 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover née, 3 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fall 
The Fairbanks Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Andersor -Barngrover Mg: Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Caner chy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
. M. Wright Co., Olean “J. Y. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. inti 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plan Pp. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea aeeaee. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

il Emrich, Cincinnati. 
ea Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fond H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

ational Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
hil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

" Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, ’N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Yastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Baw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

» Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Gary Hay & Grain Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

¥. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimgre. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 


Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 


PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 


Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


See Can- 


SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sis Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 

— DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

ameron Can Mchy. bp cago, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

untley g. Co., iver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright & Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Tables, Picking. See Fea Canners' Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 
Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., arburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

ee and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 

Windmills and Water Suppl Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. uted 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. : 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 


= 
a SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
} Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ae Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
ai Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
5 S. O, Randal’s Son, Batimore. 4 
7 A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 3 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
ete: 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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